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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


¥ ie same Correspondent of the Times through whom 

Prince Bismarck communicated a part of his intentions 
to his colleagues in the Congress has lately discussed the 
character and position of the famous Minister with a 
well-known leader of the German Parliamentary Opposi- 
tion. Professor Vircnow is an anatomist and physiologist 
as well as a Liberal politician, and he appears to judge of 
the characters of nations by the shape of their heads. He 
showed his visitor three skulls of murdered Albanians, 
which proved that the race to which their owners belonged 
was the most capable in South-Eastern Europe. It 
is to be wished that he could extend his observations 
to the skulls of the Albanian ruffians who have since 
murdered Menemet Aut. Their hands scarcely fulfil 
the promise of their heads. Count Anprassy and his 
Magyar countrymen will learn with regret that their 
craniological peculiarities fail to command Professor 
VircHow’s approval. Of Prince Bismarck, who has fortu- 
nately not yet been subjected to a post mortem examination, 
Professor VircHow judges by his public acts rather than 
by the conformation of his bones. Whatever may be the 
shape of the Prixce’s skull, it is certainly not incom- 
patible with the possession and exercise of a powerful 
intellect. His critic concurs with the great majority 
of Prussians and of patriotic Germans in admiring Prince 
Bismarckr’s ability and conduct in diplomacy; but he 
expresses a general and growing opinion that the 
Prixce treats the Germans, whose power he maintains 
and exalts abroad, too contumeliously at home. A powerful 
and highly cultivated nation thinks that it ought to be 
allowed a voice in the management of its own domestic 
affairs. Of relations with foreign Powers the Price has 
for many years been allowed, as far as Parliaments are 
concerned, the exclusive control. It is believed that he 
‘has not always been equally independent of the feelings 
and fancies of the Court. The Emperor, who before his 
accession to the throne of Prussia was a principal opponent 
of Russian influence, has in his later years cultivated the 
romantic deference and attachment which some other 
Princes of his house have felt for the Imperial family of 
Russia. The aid which was given to Prussia during the 
French war by Russian demonstrations directed against 
Austria is rewarded by a gratitude which would 
have been excessive even if the motives of the Em- 
peror ALEXANDER had been wholly disinterested. It is 
not known whether Prince Bismarck sympathizes with 
sentiments which he is compelled to respect. He has 
never concealed the slight regard which he entertains for 
the constitutional system of Prussia. For the express purpose 
of weakening the Liberal party he founded the representa- 
tive system of the Empire on universal suffrage ; but he 
now perhaps begins to doubt whether constituencies are 
powerless and harmless in proportion to their want of 
political aptitude. 

The Germans can afford to wait for the Parliamentary 
supremacy which has hitherto existed only in name. Prince 
Bismarck will not retain office for ever ; and it is improbable 
that any successor will inherit his predominance. It 
remains to be seen whether the newly elected Parliament 
will be as manageable as the Assembly which lately in- 
curred a penal dissolution. The political murders which 
have been committed in Russia may perhaps increase the 
alarm and indignation which were provoked by the 


crimes of and The majority of the 
German Parliament will incline to rigorous measures 
against the Socialists; but the Liberal party cannot but 
object to laws which increase the power of the Executive 
Government over political movements. Prince Bismarck 
has perhaps discovered that he has committed at least two 
grave mistakes. He long tolerated or encouraged the 
Socialists, because their agitation was obnoxious to the. 
Liberal portion of the middle classes; but the alliance 
between despotism and anarchy becomes dangerous when 
the discontented multitude is organized and powerful. In 
the late election, notwithstanding the horror which was 
caused by the attempts on the life of the Emperor, the 
Socialists, though they lost several of their members, 
voted in much larger numbers than on any former occa- 
sion. They have probably no relations with the Nihilists of 
Russia, but revolutionary agitation always tends to spread. 
At present Socialism is more formidable in Germany than 
in France; and Prince Bismarck is thoroughly in earnest 
when he proposes laws for the possible repression of the 
movement. At the same time the uncertain condition of 
Parliamentary parties has induced him to open negotia- 
tions with the Court of Rome for a settlement which 
must necessarily include the repeal or modification of laws 
by which the independent action of the Church has been 
severely curtailed. The motives which induced Prince 
Bismarck to quarrel with the Holy See have never been 
satisfactorily explained. The dogma of Papal infallibility 
ought to have been as indifferent to a non-Catholic Govern- 
ment as any other absurd proposition which may from age 
to age have been added to the Romish creed. The assump- 
tion by a weak and vain Pontiff of supernatural attributes 
in no degree affected the relations between Church and 
State. Prince Bismarck seems to have bitterly resented 
the support which the French clergy had, with the 
sympathy of their order throughout Europe, given to the 
French attack on Germany in 1870. It might have been 
thought that disappointment and defeat were a sufficient 
punishment of unprincipled folly; yet for several years 
Prince Bismarck has vexed the Catholic hierarchy 
with measures which are not unfairly considered to 
amount to persecution. In the pursuit of his object 
he has not shrunk from inflicting heavy and irre- 
mediable injury on the Protestant Church, which had 
given him no provocation. The substitution of civil 
registration in all cases for documents which could until 
lately only be obtained from the clergy has destroyed the 
only link between an almost universally sceptical laity and 
the representatives of religion. It is remarkable that the 
small fraction of the Parliament which takes an interest 
in the Protestant Church is expected to act with the 
Catholic party. If Prince Bismarck succeeds in his 
negotiations with the Nuncio accredited to Munich, he 
will no longer have occasion to regard the susceptibilities 
of his former supporters, the National Liberal party. 

The report of the interview with Professor Virchow 
reminds the Times’ Correspondent of some remarks of 
Prince Bismarck’s which he had not previously published. 
The Prince seems to have been greatly irritated by the 
popular belief in his complicity with the supposed 
scheme of a German attack on France in 1875. There is 
no reason to think that his disavowal of a scandalous 
design had not been believed by serious and well-informed 
politicians, but it is not improbable that the contradiction 
of the rumour may have failed to become as public as the 
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story itself. It had been generally supposed that some of | 
the Evprror’s military advisers had deliberately proposed 
to cripple the power of France by a new invasion while 
the re-organization of the French army was still far from 
complete. The English Government so far believed the 
rumour as to protest at Berlin against the accomplishment 
of a nefarious scheme, but the chief credit of defeating the 
plot was claimed by Russia. The Emperor himself made 
a journey to Berlin for the express purpose of mediating 
between the French and German Governments, and Prince 
GorrcHakorr immediately afterwards announced that the 
danger had been averted by the benevolent interposition 
of his Sovereign. That the lawless ambition of a body 
of unscrupulous soldiers had been restrained by the 
congenial influence of a friendly despot was not 
intrinsically improbable. Prince Bismarcx’s disclaimer 
of participation in an unworthy enterprise was ac- 
cepted without hesitation; for, even if full con- 
fidence had not been reposed in his personal honour, 
he might well be acquitted of a crime which would 
have been almost more foolish than wicked. Prince 
Bismarck now explains for the first time, through the 
Times’ Correspondent, that the German generals were 
as innocent as himself of the reported design. The 
whole story originated, he says, in a conspiracy between 
Prince GortcHakorr and M. pe Gontavut-Brron, the French 
Ambassador at Berlin. The French diplomatist may 
notwithstanding Prince BisMmarck’s suspicions, 

ave been rather a dupe than an accomplice. The in- 
vention of a sham project of a German attack on France, 
to be afterwards baffled by the prompt interference of the 
Emperor ALEXANDER, is a stroke of policy quite in the 
Russian manner. The main object was attained in 
securing the gratitude of France, and perhaps the anti- 
English policy of the Duke Drecazes may have been one of the 
results of the conspiracy ; yet the story would have been 
incredible if it had been told on less sufficient authority, 
because the irritation which is now expressed by Prince 
Bismarck must have been foreseen. At that very time 
Russia was deeply interested in obtaining the connivance 
of Germany at the meditated invasion of Turkey. The 
insurrection in Herzegovina was concocted between Russia 
and Austria in the same year in which the fabulous war 
with France began and ended ; and the Russian troops 
which in the course of the autumn were concentrated on 
the frontier of Turkey may probably have received their 
orders at the moment when Prince GortcHaKorr was 
arranging his comedy, and when the Emperor was pre- 
paring his visit to Berlin. Prince Bismarcx’s comments 
on the transaction are even more surprising than the 
facts which he states for the purpose of publication. But for 
this offence, he tells the Correspondent, Prince GorrcuaKorr 
would not have incurred the diplomatic defeat which 
he was at the time of the interview suffering in the Con- 
gress. The opponents of the English Government have 
regarded the defeat as a Russian triumph; and readers of 
the published transactions of the Congress have found that 
Prince Bismarck uniformly supported Prince GorrcHa- 
KOFF’s proposals. It might also have been expected that 
a statesman of consummate ability and of commanding 
character would not allow feelings of anger to interfere 
with his action in matters of paramount importance; but 
it is idle to speculate on probabilities when conjecture is 
confuted and superseded by explicit statements. 


EASTERN AFFAIRS. 


N°? adverse comments on the Berlin Treaty disturbed 
the general conviction that the Congress had insured 
the continuance of peace. Hostile critics indeed contended, 
not without plausibility, that many elements of disturbance 
subsisted both in European and Asiatic Turkey. It was said 
that the warlike tribes in the neighbourhood of Batoum 
had not only determined to resist the Russian occupation, 
but had hoisted the English flag in token of immutable 
resolution. The members of the International Com- 
mission who persevered in their inquiries into the con- 
dition of the fugitive Mussulman population had dis- 
covered cases of gross oppression and cruelty on the part 
of the Russian troops; and it was thought that the 
abstention of the representatives of Russia and Germany 
might serve as pretexts for a fresh quarrel. The desperate 


struggle of the Mahometan population of Bosnia against 


the invading army of Austria seemed still more incom- 
patible with the conclusion of peace; nor indeed can it be 
doubted that the English Plenipotentiaries who proposed 
the occupation believed that it would be accomplished with- 
out resort to force. To all detailed proofs that the exertions 
of the Congress had proved abortive, it was a sufficient 
answer that the Powers would not have made peace if they 
had intended to go to war. The danger which had for 
many months been hanging over Europe had been practi- 
cally removed before the meeting of the Congress. The 
large concessions on both sides which were embodied 
in the agreement between Lord Sartspury and Count 
Scnovuvatorr left no question undetermined which was 
likely to result in war. By that time the alarm which 
had been caused by the vicinity of the English fleet to the 
Russian army had been dissipated by experience of the 
prudence of the commanders on either side. The signa- 
ture of the treaty finally confirmed and recorded the 
pacific resolution of Russia, England, and Austria ; and it 
was not to be feared that any one of the Governments 
would allow itself to be surprised into war. 

The only concessions on the part of England which had 
produced serious dissatisfaction consisted in the acceptance 
of the Russian pretensions to Bessarabia and Batoum. 
Mr. Giapstone is now perhaps the only politician, at home 
or abroad, who thinks, or who indirectly suggests, that 
England ought to have been inflexible in defending the 
territorial rights of Roumania. Less enthusiastic critics 
of the negotiation may perhaps reflect not without satis- 
faction on the practical proofs of disinterestedness which 
the Russian Government offers to its clients and depen- 
dents. The Porte had, by the preliminary treaty of San 
Stefano, agreed to surrender the port of Batoum, of which 
the Russian Government had probably contemplated the 
annexation when it first prepared the attack on Turkey. 
The harbours of Anapa and Poti had been similarly ac- 
quired fifty years before, against the wish of the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, who nevertheless considered it absurd to 
resist the annexation by force. Both ports were after- 
wards found to be almost useless, and Russia consequently 
determined to obtain possession of Batoum. The harbour 
there will hold thirteen large men-of-war, fastened end 
on to the shore, and five or six ships in a position in 
which they can defend themselves. For the sake of obvi- 
ating English opposition, the Emperor of Russi announced 
that Batoum would be used only as a commercial port; 
and it is not improbable that the redemption of the pledge 
will be found convenient. It was nearly certain that the 
refusal of England to allow the cession of Batoum would 
have been treated by Russia as a case of war. Neither the 
value of the harbour to Turkey and to neutral Powers, nor 
the rights of the unknown and barbarous tribes in the 
neighbouring hills, would have justified a rupture. The 
commander of the Turkish garrison at Batoum has now 
peaceably surrendered the town and fortifications to 
the Russians; and the Lazis have found it expedient 
to abandon any hostile designs which they may have 
entertained. One of the threatened elements of disturb- 
ance is removed; and in this instance, as in other cases, 
the Turkish Government evidently purposes submission to 
the terms which have been imposed by the Congress. 
DerviscH PasHa maintained a neutral attitude at Batoum 
only as long as his Government thought it possible 
that some accident might disturb the settlement of 
Berlin. 

It may seem almost a paradox to say that the lamentable 
murder of Menemer ALI affords some indication of the ap- 
proaching restoration of peace. The Albanians who per- 
petrated the crime believed that the Government of Con- 
stantinople and its representative in the disturbed districts 
had resolved to accept the Austrian occupation. No 
stronger proof could be given of the absence of any official 
intrigue against the Berlin arrangements. The loss of 
Meunemer ALI is greatly to be regretted. If he was not a 
great general, he had proved himself a gallant and loyal 
soldier ; nor has he, like some of his late colleagues, ever 
been suspected of conniving at the Russian victories either 
from corrupt motives or through jealousy of rivals. At 
Berlin, notwithstanding the disadvantage of his humble 
Prussian origin and his invidious position as a renegade, 
he displayed considerable diplomatic ability. His death 
shows that he had convinced his murderers of his deter- 
mination to discharge his duty. The unexpected opposi- 
tion which has involved the Austrian army in a regular 
campaign is not in itself a proof that either the English 
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Plenipotentiaries or Count AnpRassy were mistaken in 
their policy. It is now more than ever certain that it 
would have been impossible to restore the Bosnian exiles to 
their country except by force of arms. The population of 
the province is unequally divided in numbers, and the 
warlike Mahometan minority is more than a match for a 
larger number of Christians. It would have been well if 
peace had not been disturbed by foreign intrigues three 
years ago; but the civil war, having once begun, could 
only be terminated by the employment of superior force. 
When the present struggle is at an end, the Austrians 
will compel all parties to keep the peace. It is a cause for 
regret that the patriotic valour of the Mussulman insur- 
gents should be employed in a hopeless cause. In the best 
of times the Bosnian landowners were not docile subjects 
of the Porte; and in refusing to obey the orders which 
they have lately received from Constantinople, they 
may have thought that they were complying with the 
secret wish of their Government. The assassination of 
Menemet Aut will perhaps convince the more temperate 
leaders that a continuance of the war would be an act of 
rebellion against the SuLTAN. 

The report of Mipnat Pasna’s appointment to high 
office has not yet been confirmed. The statement that he 
had begn named as Viceroy of Anatolia was utterly incre- 
dible. Since the late curtailment of the Sutran’s European 
dominions, the creation of a Governor of Asia Minor would 
be as anomalous as a Lord-Lieutenancy of Great Britain 
under the Sovereign of the United Kingdom. It may be 
hoped that the ablest, and probably the most honest, of 
Turkish statesmen will not be permanently excluded from 
public employment. Mipnar Pasua has been a bold 
reformer and a principal agent in two Palace revolutions ; 
but his reputation was acquired as a provincial Governor 
in more than one part of the Empire. At Bagdad he 
administered the government with vigour and justice ; and 
in the Vilayet of the Danube he proved that Mahometans 
and Christians could, under a just ruler, be induced or com- 
pelled to live in harmony. His integrity and his public 
services earned him the implacable hatred of General 
Icnatierr, who, like his predecessors, based his influence on 
the maintenance of misgovernment and disorder. MuipHat 
Pasa struck a daring blow against the power of his enemy 
and the enemy of his country by dethroning AnpuL Aziz, 
who had become the instrument of Russian domination. 
He afterwards tried the doubtful experiment of a repre- 
sentative Constitution, which at first provoked unqualified 
ridicule in foreign countries. The Ottoman Parliament, 
during its brief existence, in some degree disappointed 
unfavourable expectations. The members, if they knew 
nothing of political life, denounced the maladministra- 
tion of the provinces and the corruption of the Palace 
and the Porte. The prospect of reform furnished 
Russia with one of its reasons for precipitating a 
long-meditated invasion; and when the conquering 
army approached Constantinople, one of the first de- 
mands of the General-in-Chief was the dissolution of the 
Ottoman Parliament. Unfortunately Mipnar Pasua in- 
curred the suspicion of a Sovereign whom he had raised 
to the throne, for king-makers are seldom trusted by those 
who fear that they may serve them as they served their 
predecessors. MurpHat’s opposition to the measures pro- 
posed by the Conference at Constantinople deprived him 


for the time of English goodwill, and his policy was pro- | 


bably mistaken. At the instigation of the Granp VizIER 
the Parliament preferred war to submission ; and it is not 
wholly certain that Mmnat was justified in his conviction 
that fiassia had determined in any event to force a rupture. 
To have made a mistake in circumstances of unparalleled 
difficulty is not, however, a heavy reproach to a statesman. 
The English Government ought to promote the restoration 
to office of the only Turk of high political rank who can be 
trusted to enter heartily on the task of reforming the 
administration. It may perhaps be more difficult to 
reconcile the SuLtan to a Minister who formerly proposed 
to restrain his absolute prerogative. Of the Suiran’s 
disposition and capacity little or nothing is known, unless 
Lord BEAconsFIELD’s complimentary phrases are supposed 
to have had a meaning. During the war it was impossible 
to attempt improvement, and there has not yet been time 
to profit by the restoration of peace. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE THAMES COLLISION, 


\ \ 7E observed last week that it is undesirable to specu- 

late upon the immediate causes of the terrible 
calamity in the Thames until the Board of Inquiry 
appointed for the purpose has arrived at its decision. But 
now, even more than last week, there are certain matters 
connected withand arising from the disaster upon which it 
seems imperative to speak. Perhaps it was only to be 
expected, revolting as the fact is, that the scene of the 
wreck should become a centre of attraction to crowds of 
idlers bent upon collecting relics, and should be disfigured 
by at least one outbreak of drunken rnffianism. The 
passion for such hideous sight-seeing as this is, after all, 
only a startling instance of what may be at any time 
observed as a characteristic of. uneducated people, who 
always take a morbid pleasure in lingering over harrowing 
details of suffering and destruction. One might indeed 
have hoped that the craving for this sort of excitement 
would have been overcome rather than stimulated by the 
very awfulness of the event. In the fact, however, that 
this was not the case there is nothing altogether amazing. 
But matter for amazement may be found in the conduct 
of people who cannot plead ignorance as an excuse for their 
behaviour. 

On Saturday last there appeared a letter in the 
Times from Mr. J. Orrett Lever, the Chairman of the 
London Steamboat Company, “offerimg a few re- 
“marks” on the accident, “as asimple act of justice 
“to all concerned, and without any desire to anti- 
“cipate the result of the official inquiry which will be 
“held by the Board of Trade.” After this preface the 
letter went on to state the writer’s conviction that the 


captain and crew of the Princess Alice were in no way to 
| blame, to protest against the publication of the log of the 
| Bywell Castle, and to “ bespeak a suspension of the public 
“ judgment”’ until the facts should be thoroughly inquired 
into. Whatever might be thought as to the desirableness 
or good taste of such a letter as this, it hardly afforded 
ground for supposing that its writer was capable of 
addressing to the Prince or Watts the letter which ap- 
peared in Tuesday’s newspapers, and which contained the 
following passage :—“ As the entire wreck of the steamer 
“ Princess Alice will be visible on Monday next, I venture 
“to place the saloon steamer Victoria at the service of 
“your Royal Highness should you desire to visit 
“the scene of the accideat.” That the letter went on 
to attempt to influence the Prince’s judgment on the 
cause of the accident is as nothing compared with the 
offer which was its principal object. It is difficult to 
conceive how a man with any feelings of common decency 
could permit himself to make such a proposal. As it 
was of course declined by the Prince or Wa gs, it is only 
strange that Mr. Lever did not organize such another 
pleasure excursion as that in which the Princess Alice 
went down, for the express purpose of inspecting “ the 
“ entire wreck.”” He might perhaps have found it a good 
speculation. There is always a public ready to enjoy 
strong situations, and we dare say a large party of sight- 
seers might have been collected to visit Mr. Lrver’s attrac- 
tive exhibition. 

It was only to be expected that so terrible an event as 
the loss of the Princess Alice should lead to a certain 
amount of fine writing, or, as it is now called, “de- 
|“ scriptive reporting,” in the daily papers. A bad 
example in this respect has been set by the Times, which 
_has offered its readers a vast superfluity of unnecessary 
and repulsive details, and has even sunk to the depth of 
describing “the great willingness and good-humour ” with 
_ which the police performed the task of disinfecting the 
clothes of the unclaimed dead. It is more astonishing 
to find a weekly contemporary, which enjoys a repu- 
tation for respectability and thoughtfulness, actually, 
in the first place, making capital for fine writing out 
| of what it calls “dramatic horrors,” and, in the second 
place, delivering the astounding and most mischievous 
opinion that the loss of the Princess Alice could not 
‘have been avoided. “We do not see,” said our con- 
_ temporary, “after reading all the evidence” (as a matter 
of fact there was next to none to read), “that any- 
“body was to blame, unless it be the Board of Trade for 
“allowing such a rule of the road in a crowded water- 
“ street like the Thames.” Passing by the fact that this 
is a tolerably large exception, we may note that the 
article from which we quote went on to assert, amongst 
| other things, that overcrowding and weakness of construc- 
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tion had nothing to do with the destruction of the Princess 


Alice, that no blame attaches to any one for the want of 
water-tight compartments or some similar device, that 
the talk about “evidgnt mismanagement somewhere” is 
mere talk, and that boats are of no use when a 
ship is cloven open. The article then went on to 
deal in some reflections which had a strange look 
of fatalism, and ended with this sentence :—‘ There 
“are and will be catastrophes in which the lesson 
“jis not effort, or foresight, or precaution, but endu- 
“rance; and of such, we fear, is the lamentable fate of 
“the Princess Alice.’ In other words, it is of no use 
to take precautions against the wholesale destruction 
which, to quote again from the article, “ the scheme of 
“ Gop’s mysterious providence” may at any time have in 
store for us. This theory is supported by the instance 
of the destruction of a village in Hungary by a violent 
storm with a waterspout. Nothing could well be more 
wide of the mark. It is precisely equivalent to saying, 
“ We cannot prevent earthquakes, therefore it is of no use 
“to improve fire-escapes.” Happily it is evident from 
the vast quantity of suggestions, many of which seem 
valuable, which have been made for future precautions, that 
such pernicious nonsense as we have quoted will not have 
much influence. . 

The loss of the Princess Alice took place on Tuesday in 
last week, and on the following Saturday yet further 
attention was called to the dangers of the Thames traffic 
by the occurrence of another accident, which happily was 
not, but very well might have been, fatal. The Steam 
Navigation Company’s boat Hoboken, coming down the 
river bound for Margate, struck a barge, and was thrown 
broadside across the river. The Steamboat Company’s 
boat Ariel, following close in the wake of the Hoboken, 
tried to pass down on the right; but, instead, ran into the 
barge with a crash, and carried away the whole of her 
fore sponson on the port side. There was naturally much 
excitement and terror, but fortunately no one was seriously 
hurt. Probably the accident would have remained un- 
noticed had not the public mind been roused by the 
terrible extent of the previous disaster to a sudden sense of 
hitherto neglected dangers. An anonymous correspondent 


of the Times has pointed out that, so long as ten years ago, | 


he wrote a letter to the Home Secretary directing atten- 
tion to one of these dangers—overcrowding; and prophe- 
sying that, unless a check were placed upon the carrying 
power of the Thames steamers,a great calamity would 
someday occur. The calamity has come; and, although it was 
not because she was overcrowded that the Princess Alice went 
down, the loss of life was, of course, in proportion to the 
number of people which -she was allowed to carry. On 
this point it is sufficiently obvious that reform is urgently 
needed. As to the rule, or want of rule, of the road, which 
probably was the cause of the collision between the two 
steamers, that is a question which can only be decided by 
a specially constituted tribunal after diligent inquiry. But 
another point which may safely be said at once to demand 
improvementis the provision of means for saving life in case 
of a river collision. The suggestion made by “a Flag 
“ Officer” in the Times that every passenger by a river 
boat should wear some garment capable, at a moment's 
notice, of being inflated so as to become a life-belt, is not 
perhaps likely to be very generally adopted. Apart from 
its obvious inconvenience, it is clearly the duty of the 
Steamboat Company rather than of the passengers to 
make due provision for the safety of the passengers. There 


can be no kind of doubt that at present there is not , 


sufficient provision for this, and there can be hardly 
any doubt that to ensure this would not be a work 
of extravagant difficulty. We have had suggestions put 
forward, with various differences in detail, that the 
deck-seats and other articles of furniture should be 
so constructed as to float off from a sinking vessel, 
and form buoyant supports for a number of passen- 
gers, and it seems that some such device is actu- 
ally used by certain Steamboat Companies. The plan 
certainly looks reasonable and feasible enough, and there 
may be much to be said for other suggestions as to easily 
portable rafts and so on. The authorities with whom the 
matter will rest will certainly not be in want of materials 
upon which to found their decision as to the precautions to 
be taken against any recurrence of the terrible fate of the 
Princess Alice; and it may be safely assumed that they 
will not take the silly and fatalistic view upon which we 
have commented above. 


THE COTTON TRADE. 


_—— discussion on past and future strikes in the cotton 

trade and on the proposed remedy of working short 
time seems, like most controversies of the kind, unlikely 
to lead to agreement. The masters appear to be practi- 
cally unanimous, although they differ in their reasons for 
rejecting the suggestion of short time. Mr. Joun Morey, 
who has no personal interest in the question, approves of 
the theory of the workmen, while he holds that the ex- 
pediency ofa strike must depend on the amount of the funds 
which furnish their means of resistance. Mr. Mor.ey’s 
great ability and his long study of economic questions 
entitle him to respectful attention; but his political and 
social doctrines may perhaps exercise an unconscious in- 
fluence over his judgment. In one of his letters he uses 
as an argument in favour of the contention of the work- 
men the fact that they are the majority. The rights and 
interests of property would be held on a precarious 
tenure if they were regulated by the opinions of the 
majority. The master manufacturers are less impartial 
and dispassionate than Mr. Mor.ey, but it can scarcely 
be doubted that they anderstand their own inte- 
rests better. Whether their welfare and the prosperity 
of their workmen are affected by the same conditions 
must remain doubtful as long as the two classes are 
divided by chronic antagonism. It is more material to 
observe that in the present dispute the power of decision 
rests with the masters. Mr. Morey, while he admits that 
short time would be injurious to some of the manufacturers, 
suggests that the Masters’ Association might in this as in 
| other cases overrule the resistance of dissentients; but 
there is no reason to suppose that his opinions are shared 
by a majority or even by any considerable fraction of the 
whole number of employers. Mr. THorNeELy has shown 
by a simple calculation that in an average mill of 30,000 
Spindles and 500 looms, the cost of working a mill only for 
four days in the week would be increased by 33]. a week, 
representing two days’ fixed expenses. He further ex- 
plains that the total difference between full time and short 
time would amount to 63/. a week. The question whether 
a manufacturer ought to submit to such a result is less 
important than the practical issue of the possibility of 
inducing or compelling him to incur a ruinous loss. The 
initiative of industry and the final settlement of trade dis- 
putes necessarily belong to the capitalist; and it is use- 
less to contend that the labourer ought to have an equal 
voice. Mr. Mortey’s address to the Trades-Union Con- 
gress is temperate and instructive. He is fully justified 
in contending that the workmen ought not to bear all 
the loss of depressed trade; but the masters have never 
advanced a claim to be borne harmless. 

There is some force in Mr. Mortey’s argument that 
during an extraordinary stagnation of demand there is no 
advantage in making production cheaper. If, as he says, 
all the consumers of cotton were dead or bankrupt, there 
would be no demand even if goods were sold for nothing. 
Many customers are, in fact, dead or bankrupt by reason 
of Eastern famines, of bad harvests, and of political dis- 
turbances. It follows, therefore, that it is better to cause 
an artificial scarcity than to produce larger quantities at 
a lower rate. Several of the manufacturers who have 
replied to Mr. Morey allow that the stock of cotton goods 
| is inconveniently large ; but they dispute his contention 
| that the price of raw cotton would have been lowered by 
the operation of short time. When the strike ended, after 
a struggle of nine weeks, production had been much more 
effectually limited than it would have been if the mills 
had worked four days in the week ; yet the price of cotton 
at Liverpool, instead of falling, rose twenty per cent., with 
the result of counteracting the saving which had been 
effected in wages. One writer mentions the case of a milk 
in which the turn-out of goods and the total amount of 
wages received were increased when the manufacturer 
worked only four days in the week. The hands were more 
industrious, and consequently they earned more than they 
had received during full time; but the object of checking 
production had of course not been attained. In the event 
of a rise of prices the employer may perhaps recoup himself 
for his additional outlay on wages. Mr. Morey attributes 
to the leaders of the workmen a statesmanlike appreciation 
,of the economic problem which masters and men are 

required to solve. He would probably think that the 
employers were to blame if they regarded with distaste 
, the ingenuity of managers of Trade-Unions in forming 
‘ general opinions on the theory of production. Mr. Hucu 
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Mason, who is well known both as a democratic politician 
and as a manufacturer, altogether declines to hand over 
the management of industrial enterprises to the leaders of 
the workmen. He even ventures to depart from the 
reticence which is generally practised by his own class in 
public, by asserting that Trade-Unions are an unmiti- 
gated curse, and that they have done enormous mischief 
without one countervailing gain. In this case, as in the 
demand of the workmen for short time, it is idle to de- 
nounce the inevitable and actual state of things. The 
able Manchester Correspondent of the Times says that 
prudent manufacturers speak of the Unions as if strikes 
were showers of rain. That a gale or a snowstorm does 
enormous mischief without countervailing gain is a barren 
proposition even when it is true. 

The community at large may regard with just but in- 
effective jealousy deliberate attempts to make production 
dearer. If purchasers have a moral right to commodities 
at their natural price, they can only enforce their claim by 
means of competition. In almost all foreign countries 
at the present time, as formerly in England, the producers 
have successfully conspired against the consumers ; but 
Free-trade, where it exists, restores natural relations. A 
confederacy to limit the quantity of coal or of cotton sent 
into the market is powerless unless it is universal. 
Lancashire manufacturers cannot by their own action 
suppress competition in Saxony or in the United States ; 


and the arbitrary diminution of their own supply offers | : gers. 70! 
character, and diplomatic skill will not always avert trade 


direct encouragement to increased foreign production. 
To an objection which, if it can be established, is 
almost fatal to his argument, Mr. Mortey only re- 
plies that seven years ago Mr. Hucu Mason declared 
that foreign competition was not to be feared. If 
Mr. Mason failed to anticipate the progress of in- 
dustry in other countries, his admissions cannot bind 
the general body of masters, and he can himself at any 
time escape from confutation by confessing that he was 
formerly in the wrong. A Correspondent of the Times 
ives the particulars of certain calico from the United 
tates which is put into the market of Manchester at a 
lower rate than the cost price of a similar article made 
on the spot. It may be hoped that the low price is a 
result of exceptional causes, as of over-production and 
of the difficulty of finding a market at home. But 
it is certain that cotton manufacturers have learned 
to regard foreign competition with serious alarm. It 
is true that the cotton manufacture is now depressed 
in other parts of the world as well as in England; 
but the dull demand which still survives can only be 
stimulated by comparative, if not by actual, cheapness. 
If a revival of trade finds Lancashire handicapped by 
artificial dearness of production, foreign millowners will 
obtain the command of neutral markets. The reasons 
against short time compulsorily imposed on the manu- 
facturers would appear to be conclusive if the same course 
were not sometimes voluntarily preferred. It would seem 
that the Trade-Union leaders are not demonstrably in the 
wrong, except as far as they undertake to judge of the 
interests of the masters. The writers who have attempted 
to show that short time necessarily injures the producer 
prove too much. Remedies which are allowed by common 
consent to be sometimes applicable cannot be rejected as 
intrinsically absurd. Mr. Moriey may probably be justi- 
fied in attributing to the limitation of working hours 
effected by the agency of Trade-Unions an effective im- 
pediment to a still greater amount of over-production. 
The Congress now in session at Bristol affords the 
workmen and their advocates ample opportunity of 
stating their case without the inconvenience of any 
expression of dissent. It is true that the advisers of 
bodies of workmen sometimes discourage strikes, but only 
because they are thought to be ill-timed, as when the 
funds by which they are to be supported are insufficient. 
It is really for the occasional institution of strikes that 
Trade-Unions exist, and yet it is still doubtful whether 
artisans are benefited by proceedings which are un- 
doubtedly injurious to the masters, to trade, and to the 
general community. There is perhaps a presumption in 
favour of the efficiency, if not of the expediency, of 
measures which approve themselves to the judgment of 
great multitudes of men; but to outside observers the 
mischief seems in almost every particular case to pre- 
ponderate over the advantage. The Congress could not 
have been expected to recur to the preliminary question 


The 


. 


whether the organization which it represents is legitimate 
and useful. The commission of the delegates requires 
them not to discuss the character of their con- 
stituencies, but to ascertain the means of increasing 
their power and sccuring their success; yet the address 
of the President consists mainly of an apology for 
the existence of Trade-Unions. Their leaders will not 
look back with complacency on the late strike of the 
factory hands in Lancashire. They may have listened 
with complacency to Mr. Morey’s arguments in favour of 
the experiment of short time; but the brutal violence of 
some of the workmen in the form of riot and arson has 
alienated general sympathy, and disappointed the friends 
of the working classes. The attempt to prove that the 
outrages were committed by vagabond strangers has been 
abandoned as hopeless; yet it is not a little surprising 
that a strike promoted in vindication of a theory should 
have excited ferocious passions. The workmen from first to 
last professed their willingness to share the losses which, as 
they allowed, were really incurred by the masters. They 
insisted, indeed, on their own explanation of the cause, and 
on the special remedy which they consequently proposed ; 
but a variance of opinion on a difficult economic question 
seems neither to justify nor to explain attacks on persons 
and property. Well-informed newspaper correspondents 
suggest the most probable explanation of the difficulty when 
they attribute to personal causes many anomalies which 
are unintelligible to strangers. Good temper, knowledge of 


collisions; but in all relations of life such qualities tend 
more than soundness of theory and honesty of purpose to 
keep the peace. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


Ses yearly Report which Mr. Danvers draws up on 
Indian Railways can hardly be expected to main- 
tain its interest undiminished. When railways were 
new things in India, there were several questions 
which it was evident must be decided by experience, 
while it was not at all evident in what way they would 
be decided. The material conditions under which the 
lines had to be constructed were different from any 
previously known, and caste and pilgrimage introduced 
moral conditions of equal novelty. The system of a 
Government guarantee was one of which we had no 
experience in England, and it remained to be seen how 
far the requirements of trade could be reconciled with 
those military necessities to which the Government would 
naturally give the first place in determining the course 
which the railways should take. All these matters have 
now been disposed of. The worst that Indian floods or 
Indian insects can do is ascertained. The extent to which 
native prejudices stand in the way of the full use of the 
railways has been tested. The doubts about the working of 
the guarantee are removed, and the majority of the Indian 
lines have entered upon a period of level prosperity 
which makes them only attractive to shareholders. They 
have no history, and they are as happy and as dull as 
nations who stand in the same position. It is only here 
and there in Mr. Danvers’s Report that there occurs any- 
thing which the non-professional reader is likely to 
remember after he has put down the Blue-Book. 
The traffic returns for 1877 were largely influenced by 
the famine. It is true that this was confined to Southern 
India, but the activity necessary to meet the demands of 
Southern India had no such local limitation. The in- 
crease of 2,500,000 tons in the quantity of goods carried, 
and of 2,000,000/. in the amount received for conveying 
them, was distributed over all the railways, the sources of 
supply being the Upper Provinces and Bengal. The goods 
carried were mainly articles of the most general consump- 
tion—grain, salt, sugar, and coal. The demand for cotton, 
on the other hand, was very much less, as a much larger 
nag of the income of all except the wealthy classes 
as to be spent on food. The Madras Railway, for 
example, carried only 1,684 tons of cotton in 1877 as com- 
pared with 23,475 tons in 1876. The use of the railways 
in enabling the Government to deal with the famine can 
hardly be exaggerated. There has never yet been a 
dearth of food in India generally. One province has had 
what another has wanted, and the only difficulty has been 
how to bring the two provinces into contact. Mr. Danvers 
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mentions a singular fact in connexion with the drought 
which produced the famine. So suddenand rapid was the 
rainfall during part of 1877, that “in the course of one 
“ week in the Madras Presidency the traffic which was 
“ being busily conducted for famine purposes was checked 
“ by floods in the very places where drought had lasted 
“ for many months.’’ A demand of even greater sudden- 
ness, though mot of equal magnitude with the famine, was 
that made by the despatch of native troops to Europe in 
the present year. The Railway Companies who had to 
meet it showed themselves prompt and punctual in all 
the arrangements made for the carriage alike of men and 
material. 

The aggregate revenue of the guaranteed lines for 1877 
was 6,091,532/., exceeding the guaranteed interest by 
1,454,591/. ‘This compares very favourably with the pre- 
vious year, in which there had been a deficit of 216,517. 
The result was mainly due, of course, to the great increase 
in the traffic; but it was helped out by the cheapness of 
some of the most important items of railway material. 
Thus, the lowest price of steel rails in 1878 has been 
51. 78. 6d. per ton, and of coal 8s. 6d. per ton; whereas in 
1873 steel rails could not be had for less than 18/. ros. 
per ton, nor coal for less than 19s. 6d. The prosperity 
consequent on this increase of revenue and decrease of ex- 
penditure was not distributed over all the guaranteed lines. 
Four earned surplus profits, but four others had to come 


upon the State to make up the teed interest. Com- 
paring the capital expended up to the end of the year on 
all lines, State and guaranteed, with the money earned, | 
the average receipts for the year were 5/. 5s. per cent. | 
This average was made up of sums varying from 9l. per 
cent. on the East Indian Railway to 3/. 3s. 9d. per cent. | 
on the Rajputana line. For a time the Eastern Bengal 
was even more prosperous than the East Indian, since 
it “yielded a profit which, after paying the inte- 
“rest on debentures, would have given a dividend 
“on the share capital at the rate of 13/. per cent. per 
“annum.” The total debt now due from the railways to 
the Government is 26,802,303/., nearly 40,000,000!. 
having already been paid off. Mr. Danvers is of opinion 
that, though much of the last year’s financial success was 
due to exceptional causes, yet these exceptional causes 
themselves led to a diminution of profits in other ways. 
The additional receipts which must be credited to the 
famine traflic were realized at the expense of other traffic, 
“which was excluded by an insufficiency of rolling-stock, 
“and by the preference necessarily given to the convey- 
“ ance of grain over other commodities while the demand 
“ for food existed.”” The trade which was kept back by 
the famine will, it may be hoped, revive and grow now 
that the railways are again able ,to give it the attention 
ordinarily and properly due to it. 

The most important question raised by Mr. Danvers in 
this year’s Report is the pressing need which exists for 
the establishment of schools in the hills for the children of 
the Europeans employed on the railways. In 1860 Lord 
CannING pointed out that, if measures for educating these 
children were not promptly and vigorously taken, the Go- 
vernment would soon find themselves “ embarrassed in all 
“Jarge towns and stations with a floating population of 
“ Indianized English loosely brought up, exhibiting most 
“ of the worst qualities of both races.” Such a population 
would resemble in many respects the “mean whites ” of 
the Southern States of America before the abolition of 
slavery. Like them, it would cherish the pride of an 
aristocracy when measuring itself with the coloured races. 
Like them, it would share the inability of the unjust steward 
to dig, without sharing the shame which prevented him from 
begging. During the eighteen years which have passed since 
Lord Canninc wrote the class which he had in view must 
have greatly increased in number, but it cannot be said 
that any adequate steps have yet been taken to meet the 
need. The Kast Indian Railway Company are about to 
open a school at Mussoorie, where -aagae: Bis: ger children 
are already being educated at another school maintained 
by the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Company. In Southern 
India the only schools available are situated in the plains, 
and are consequently quite unfitted for Europeans. The 
children connected with the railways for whom a proper 
educational provision is needed are estimated by Mr. 
Danvers at between three and four thousand, and this does 
not include those connected with the other industrial 


undertakings which are yearly multiplying in India. 


Some fifty children perhaps are receiving a decent educa- 
tion under conditions favourable to physical health out of 
seyeral thousands who stand in urgent need of similar 
care. This is not a satisfactory picture for the contem- 
plation either of the Government or of the public. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE SOOIALISTS. 


=. the Times of Tuesday and Wednesday there appeared 
two letters giving an account of the attempts recently 
made in Paris to hold an International Working-men’s and 
Socialist Congress. From this narrative we learn that 
working-men’s congresses were held at Paris in 1877 and 
at Lyons in the February of the present year, and that, as 
both these meetings were successful, it was determined at 
the latter to hold a third Congress at Marseilles in February 
1879, and an Extraordinary Congress at Paris while the 
Exhibition was open. The international character of the 
Exhibition naturally suggested the addition of an inter- 
national character to the Congress, and the rule that none 
but bond fide working-men delegated by Trade Societies 
should be admitted, which had already been waived at 
Lyons, was still further relaxed in the Extraordinary Con- 
gress. According to the Times’ Correspondent, “ journal- 
“ists, students, &c., with socialistic proclivities and philo- 
“ sophical theories,” flocked to Paris, and promptly gave 
evidence of the direction in which their faces were set by 
insisting that the Congress should be rechristened, and 
should be known in future as the International Working- 
men’s and Socialist Congress. Still the questions to be 
discussed remained innocent enough. Whatever violent 
spirits may find to say upon wages, education, taxation, and 
international arbitration, the words themselves have an essen- 
tially dreary sound. The English reader is carried in spirit 
to a meeting of the Statistical Society, and is prepared for 
nothing so little as an intervention of the police. The 
Government, however, were in no way mollified by the 
apparent innocence of the programme. They forbade the 
Congress to meet, and warned the Organizing Committee 
that, if they persisted in holding it, they must expect to 
find themselves in conflict with the police. This intimation 
caused a division in the Committee. One party, rather 
than risk the suppression of their Societies by the Govern- 
ment, declined to have anything more to do with the pro- 
posed Congress ; the other party determined to go on in 
spite of the prohibition. A law passed at the instance of 
M. Duravre closes private houses against the visits of the 
police between sunset and sunrise, and the Committee 
thought that by means of this provision they might defy 
the Government. They contrived to hold a meeting on 
Monday, the 2nd of September, and then determined, in 
order to suit the convenience of the English Unionists, 
that the Congress should be opened on the following 
Thursday. To bring it within the Dvravre law, they 
hired a room in the name of one of their number, by whom 
the delegates attending the Congress were invited as to 
a private party. When a French Minister, even a Repub- 
lican Minister, has made up his mind to take a certain 
course, he is not easily turned from it, and M. bE 
Makceére was no exception to this rule. He had entrusted 
the matter to one of his subordinates, M. Fouguerrav, 
and at eight o’clock on the night fixed for the meeting M. 
FouqueTEAU appeared, his temper possibly not improved by 
his unsuccessful hunts after the Organizing Committee. 
From that moment the fortunes of the meeting were 
decided. The police did not wait to see it constituted. 
The assumption that a man had come to attend it stood in 
the place of an attendance. “Citizen” QuESDE was arrested 
as he was getting out of a cab. “ Citizen” Frxance was 
taken for the high crime and misdemeanour of trying to 
keep the door of the room he had hired shut. To ask the 
reason for one arrest was sufficient to provoke another. In 
one case the offender only asked the name of a constable ; 
but this, like taking the number of a policeman in England, 
was probably held to imply dissatisfaction with what was 
going on, and consequently disaffection to the authority 
whose representative the constable was. 

These proceedings ought to reassure the most doubting 
spirit as to the strictly conservative character of the Repub- 
lic. Neither Cuartes X. nor ITT. could have carried 
matters with a higher hand. Naporeon III., however, 
would have shown more prudence in the management of 
the affair. The Republican policemen are perhaps new 
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to their work, and consequently at once zealous and 
clumsy in the performance of it. It would have 
been wiser, supposing M. pe Marcire to have 
been bent upon breaking up the meeting even in 
the maimed form in which it was proposed to hold 
it, to have at all events waited until there had been 
some overt act of disobedience to his orders. Granting 
the wickedness of holding a meeting in a private room 
after a meeting in a public room had been forbidden, it is 
still rather a strong measure to take a notice that a 
meeting will be held in a certain place, coupled with the 
fact of a man’s coming to the place named in a cab, as tanta- 
mount to holding the meeting. Besides, public sympathy 
counts for something in these matters, and if M. Fouqurrgau 
had only allowed a few speeches to be made, the speakers 
would feo been certain to say something which would 
have made them detested by all except extreme 
Radicals. Socialism is not catching in France just now, 
and the first Socialist sentiment that had been uttered 
would have been held to identify the speaker with the 
Commune, and so to render him an outlaw without further 
trial. By making the arrests when and as he did, M. 
Fouguereau threw away this advantage. Perhaps his 
orders were imperative; perhaps M. pre Marcére is in 
ossession of evidence which will be accepted by the 

rench public as justifying the arrest of these delegates, 
not for what they were doing when arrested, but for what 
they have done or are suspected of doing at some other 
time. With the lax views that Frenchmen, and especially 
French officials, entertain about personal liberty, this 
would probably be accepted as an ample defence for the 
course which has been taken. 


As the acts of the Government cannot be questioned in 
the courts of law, the only redress that the persons thus 
arrested can look for is redress by the action of the 
Chamber of Deputies. M. bE Marcére might be censured 
for what he has done; and, if censured, would probably 
resign. There is not the slightest chance, however, that 
such a censure will be pronounced, because the only 
persons conceivably anxious to pronounce it are the Re- 
publican deputies, and in their eyes M. pe Marciére is 
about the best, if not the best, member of the Cabinet. 
Marshal MacManon would probably like nothing better 
than to be relieved of his Minister of the Interior, and 
M. pe Marcére’s successor would probably be as severe 
upon Socialist meetings as M. pe Marcére himself, and 
less satisfactory to the Republican party in other respects. 
That these methods of dealing with unpopular doctrines 
can be resorted to with entire impunity is not, however, 
an encouraging sign of the progress of Liberal ideas in 
France. With the exception of a few deputies, who are 
actuated probably by sympathy with the views of the 
arrested persons as much as by dislike of the treatment to 
which they have been subjected, no one seems to have 
taken much notice of M. Fouguerrau’s acts. M. Gan- 
BETTA’S organ is a good deal exercised because M. DE 
Marcére did not treat some Catholics who have been 
holding a meeting at Chartres with the same severity as 
he showed towards the Socialists; but that is all. If he 
had forbidden both meetings, the Iépublique Frangaise 
would seemingly have seen nothing to blame in his 
conduct. Apparently the at om of 1789, to which 
appeal is so often made by the Republicans, do not include 
freedom of speech, or even of opinion. You must not, for 
example, express peculiar views about property or govern- 
ment ; and if you make arrangements for expressing them, 
you may be arrested before you have expressed them; the 
crime in the latter case consisting in the, as yet, silent 
holding of the objectionable doctrines. It is disheartening 
to see the Republic accepting with so much readiness this 
mischievous inheritance from preceding Governments. 
There never was a time or a country in which the policy 
of repressing Socialist opinion had less to say for itself than 
it has in France at the present moment. The classes which 
are now dominant there are not in the least in danger of 
being led astray by a Socialist ee: and, if they were 
in danger of it, the really effectual propaganda is not that 
which makes use of public meetings. When Socialists | 
hold Congresses, their doctrines are known, and can be | 
answered; when they are forbidden this kind of publicity, | 
they are at most only suspected, and the hypothetical and 
random answers which can alone be made to them may. 
easily miss their object. In the present instance there | 
would probably have been no need to answer what was 
said at the Congress. The mere statement of the dele- 


gates’ views would have been sufficient to ensure their 
condemnation by the majority of Frenchmen. The Re- 
public has apparently been guilty of a wholly needless 
plagiarism from the practice of despotic Governments. 


PAUPER EDUCATION. 


| > is now some years since we pointed out that what is 
known as the District School system in pauper educa- 
tion stood in need of thorough revision. The controversy 
which was raised by the publication of the late Mrs. 
Nassau Senror’s Report on the metropolitan District 
Schools was unfortunately complicated by the addition of 
questions which did not properly belong to it. Mrs. 
Senior committed the unusual error of proving her 
points by induction when she might have been content 
with proving them deductively. Her description of the 
conditions under which children are brought up at the 
District Schools was quite enough to show that a great 
reform was needed as regards boys, and a radical change as 
regards girls. Mrs. Sentor’s enthusiasm led her to try to 
establish not only that girls so brought up would be 
likely to turn out ill, but that, as a matter of fact, A, B, 
and C, and so on throughout the alphabet, had turned out 
ill. The consequence was that she found herself involved 
ina multitude of details, every one of which, taken by 
itself, might be open to question. Those who had already 
satisfied themselves that the District School system was 
faulty argued that, though any single one of Mrs. 
Senror’s cases might be incorrectly stated, it was in the 
highest degree improbable that all, or even any large 
number, of them should be so. Those, on the other 
hand, who believed in the District School system 4 priori 
talked about the weakest link of the chain, and argued 
that disproof of any one case threw suspicion on a 
great many more. It was an unprofitable discussion ; 
and the Local Government Board were perhaps 
wise to let the question drop for the time. There 
can be no doubt, however, that they have been 
wise in reviving it now that the personal feelings it ex- 
cited have cooled down. The question how pauper chil- 
dren can best be educated must be one of great import- 
ance in a country where destitution has a legal claim to 
relief. The dangers connected with pauperism are so 
great and so constant that we cannot afford to let slip any 
opportunity of rescuing children from pauper traditions 
and associations. We confess, however, that we should 
hardly have thought it necessary to commission a Local 
Government Board Inspector and a Captain in the Royal 
Engineers to report on the comparative merits of the home 
and the barrack systems of education. We entirely agree 
with the conclusions at which these gentlemen have arrived, 
and the only objection we have to make to the way in which 
they arrived at them is that the task was probably a super- 
fluous one. It was not necessary for Dr. Movat and Captain 
Bow ty to visit six private institutions in order to arrive 
at a firm conviction that the cottage or family system 
is not only applicable to, but decidedly desirable for, the 
bringing up of pauper children. They would, we are 
sure, have said the same thing before they began their tour 
of inspection. They would probably have said the same 
thing any time this five years. The whole question is one 
of common sense rather than of evidence, and as such we 
propose now to treat it. 

he District School system was an immense advance on 
the old Workhouse Schools. In the latter there was no 
proper separation between the children and the adult 
paupers, and the result was that the children were 
brought up amidst the very associations from which 
it was most desirable to separate them. What might be 
called their home life as apart from their school 
life was in most cases passed in the society of paupers. 
Paupers formed their world, and the views of paupers 
stood to them for public opinion. It was a very great 
gain to take pauper children out of these degrading asso- 
ciations, and to give them a start in life which was not 
coloured from the first by the associations which it was 
most desirable they should forget. But the District School 
system was characterized by two great faults. In the 
first place, there was no separation between the children 
of casual paupers and orphan and deserted children. In 
this way the gain of removing the children from the 
traditions of the workhouse was entirely nettralized. 
Association with adult paupers was put an end to, but 
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association with a much more interesting class —_ 
the children of adult paupers who had only come , 
into the school for a few months — was main-!| 
tained in a more intense form. Life in a large | 
barrack holding a thousand children, with no holidays and | 
no friends, is not so lively that the inmates can afford to 
despise any amusement that offers itself. When the 
regular inmates are introduced to children who have only | 
just come in from the world outside, and who bring thence 
all the amusing, though not improving, stories that a child 
who has been tramping about the country with its parents 
readily picks up, it is obvious that the conversation of the 
new comers will have an indescribable charm. Unfortu- 
nately it is a charm the influence of which cannot be | 
other thanevil. In every school the presence of a certain | 
type of boys is acknowledged to be injurious, and the | 
capacity of a head-master is largely tested by his success 
in getting rid of them before they have had time to do | 
much mischief. In District Schools the door is thrown 
open to children of this type, and evil communications 
are relied on to form good manners, instead of being 
guarded against as corrupting them. 

The second fault of the district system applied especi- 
all; to girls. Girls who are brought up as paupers, at 
all events in the south of England, are almost necessarily 
destined to become domestic servants. There is very little 
demand for female labour in any other capacity, while in this 
capacity there is a large and constant demand for it at the 
precise age at which pauper children are ordinarily sent 
into the world. Even where some other employment pre- 
sents itself, girls are almost certain at some time or other 
of their lives to need the same qualifications which fit 
them for domestic service. They will want to know how 
to keep a house clean, how to cook plain food, how to 
look after babies. In the district school there is scarcely 
any opportunity of their learning these simple arts. 
The school is a huge barrack, and it has to 
be organized and administered as a barrack. To that 
organization and administration a large amount of labour- 
saving machinery is indispensable. Water cannot be 
carried up lofty staircases and along vast corridors by small 
children ; it has to be raised by engines. Cooking cannot 
be done at the cottage grate, which is all that the children 
will ever see in after life; it requires a range with all the 
latest improvements, and designed to consume the least 
possible fuel in comparison with the work done. Even the 
children themselves have to be grouped in large masses, 
with the infants in one department and the elder girls 
in another. It is all inevitable, all an inseparable 
part of the barrack system. As regards boys, per- 
haps, no great harm comes of it. They lose some- 
thing in the way of home affections, but in other 
respects they are not much injured. They do not want 
to learn cooking, or nursing, or household work, and 
their time out of school is pretty well employed in learning 
trades and in the games from which even pauper boys are 
not altogether debarred. But with girls the loss is irre- 
parable. They do not get a sort of knowledge which is 
indispensable to them, and as they have nothing in place 
of it which can fill up their time or enlist their interest, 
they necessarily grow up listless as wellasignorant. This 
is the system which, as we may suppose from the employ- 
ment of Dr. Movat and Captain Bowry to report on the 
merits of a rival system, the Local Government Board are 
at length beginning to distrust. The plan of grouping 
pauper children into separate homes arranged round a 
common centre has great advantages alike over the Dis- 
trict School and the boarding-out systems, and every step 
taken to promote its adoption will deservedly be watched 
with interest and sympathy. 


take their stores, and as if the financial burdens entailed 
by the war with Germany had been but so much 
ballast necessary to give stability toa French Republican 
Treasury, M. Say is even now undertaking another enor- 
mous enterprise. The creation of new harbours at Calais 
and Boulogne is only an offshoot of his project for buying 
up a great network of railways. The Calais and Boulogne 
works may cost three millions sterling between them, but 
the Republican Ministry is pledging the country to an 
outlay of two hundred millions. French statesmen of the 
new type are bold in their finance, but modest in expounding 
it. MM. Say and pe Freycrver excuse the improvements 
in French harbour accommodation as being an unambitious 
scheme. The sum devoted, said the former Minister, to 
the Calais and Boulogne harbour works is no more than the 
annual outlay for twenty years past on similar objects. 
In the eyes of Frenchmen a generation ago nothing could 
have demonstrated more entirely the strength of a Govern- 
ment than the courage to spend State money, and spend 
it freely. A Government which ventured to pledge the 
country to an outlay of two hundred millions sterling 
would by the very act have justified its title. M. Say 
is aware that a French audience now expects to have a 
large scheme proved to be economically sound, and 
not merely brilliant. French public men have ceased, 
at any rate for the time, to make an olla podrida 
of politics and finance and regard the mixture as 
statecraft. In the days of the Second Empire the cere- 
mony of last Monday would have been made the theme of 
a dithyramb celebrating the formation of an offensive and 
defensive alliance between France and England. The 
moment the two countries ceased to regard each other as 
do two bulldogs held each by a chain, Frenchmen at any 
rate leaped to the conclusion that the Channel had ceased 
to be. Under a Naporeon everything had its political 
meaning. Nothing was allowed to signify simply what 
the words said. Constitutional Republicanism has the 
virtue of being more natural. England and France are not 
supposed by MM. Say and pe Freycinet to be about to 
fly together at the throat of Germany because a number 
of respectable gentlemen will, through the creation of a 
deep-water harbour at Boulogne, have a better chance of 
reaching the bliss of Paris without passing through a 
three hours’ purgatory of sea-sickness.: At the same 
time, in a matter-of-fact and sober way, Frenchmen and 
Englishmen alike recognize that both countries will gain 
by whatever facilitates the communication between them. 
If they are disposed to repine at the change, it will be that, 
after having had to endure for centuries the discomforts of 
accommodation which would have suited all the needs of 
a fishing village, Calais and Boulogne should choose the 
same moment to offer travellers between England and 
France the advantages of two great ports. The traffic, 
however, can find custom for two harbours on the French 
coast, as it doubtless could for a dozen. Calais is a harbour 
for Belgium and Germany as much as for France. Bou- 
logne is for Englishmen the port of Paris. Whatever 
renders Boulogne more accessible brings Paris and London 
closer together. 


There have been times in the history of the two countries 
when this would have been thought a doubtful benefit. 
The maps with which some of our contemporaries have 
undertaken to exhibit the contemplated new port at 
Boulogne have suggested either a sea-serpent on the point 
of swallowing a modern Jonau or old prints of the Jewish 
Tabernacle. Not so long ago the former would have 
appeared to many Englishmen a true type of the supposed 
improvement. Paris was in their belief already too near 
when it was at three or four days’ distance from London. 
Perhaps it was. Familiarity has done away with many 
of the dangerous fascinations of Paris luxury, as with 
many of the unreal terrors. If Paris was vicious formerly, 


BOULOGNE HARBOUR. 


sy latest exploit of French finance must fret more 
than ever the regretful cupidity of German chauvin- 


ism. M. Say boasted, not unreasonably, at the Boulogne | 


banquet on Monday that the readiness with which the 
Three per Cent. Redeemable Loan had been taken up 
placed French credit almost on a level with English. 


Such an operation would at any time have testified to | 


the good credit of a Government. But the triumph is 
wonderfully enhanced when the present state of the 
European money markets is considered. As if all the 
capitalists of Europe were running to M. Léon Say to 


we fear it can scarcely be held to be virtuous now. But 
| its vice had a novelty and a refinement of which the first 
_ has vanished for Englishmen, and much of the second for 
| Frenchmen also. Paris is now a great metropolis, whereas 
once it was a Court. There is no more society in it 
for a casual visitor than there is in London; and 
| Londoners run no greater peril of coming back from 
_ Paris with French manners than of learning to talk philo- 
sophy after a couple of nights in Edinburgh. The angles 
and idiosyncrasies, the sparkle and the crispness, are not in 
| the Paris which the Second Empire formed. The Republic 
| may make new harbours; but it could not, if it would, 


revive a society which is simply dead. Improvements 
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in the facilities for interchanging inhabitants between 
the two capitals will open the door to no new social | 
phase in London. Better harbours might turn the 
Channel into a mere ferry, and all London might 
pour into Paris. Yet London would learn from Paris no 
special mode of thought that it could acclimatize whether 
in Piccadilly or in Bloomsbury, any more than it could 
acclimatize the fashion of drinking coffee on open-air 
benches, or the use of merry-go-rounds. Parisians have 
little to teach Londoners for good or for ill; but Paris never- 
theless has a good deal to teach London. We wish London 
could learn the great secret which Paris has always 
known of clubbing the gaiety of the individuals who com- 
pose a population. The bigger Paris grows, the more en- 
joyment Parisians appear to get out of it. The continued 
increase of London seems only to make it continually 
duller and heavier. 

There is another side to the picture. Whatever op- 
portunities the new harbour of Boulogne will give for 
readier transit from London to Paris, it will give for | 
travelling in the opposite direction. As it is, London is 
always wanting to go to Paris; but little, except business, 
brings Paris to London. Paris makes a great mistake in 
that. It might gain as much from London as London can 
gain from it. If nothing else, it might learn why London 
is altogether the cheapest capital in the world, as Paris is 
perhaps the dearest. Even here, however, we need a 
Parisian emigration into London, not so much to enjoy 
London cheapness as to teach Londoners how to make the 
most of it. Parisians have lost in the lavishness and con- 
ventionalities of the Empire much of the simplicity and 
adroitness which once distinguished them. But even now, 
a Parisian would utilize the astonishing variety of London 
resources with an ingenuity which a Londoner never prac- 
tises. It has been said that a Chinaman fattens where an 
English labourer would starve. Certainly a middle-class 
Frenchman could support himself comfortably on the 
margin which skilful marketing in London would leave 
upon a middle-class Londoner’s expenditure. A Londoner 
has no cognizance of the waves, ebbing and flowing, of 
London supplies. For him the shopkeeper in the next 
street strikes an average; never, it may be, cheating him 
extortionately, but also never letting him have the turn of 
the market. Another expatriation of Huguenots or aris- 
tocrats is needed to teach Londoners the ways and means 
of their own town. 

If,only the deep-sea harbour would conquer a Parisian’s 
fear of maritime adventures, and induce a French explora- 
tion of real native London—not the London of Hyde Park, 
or even Leicester Square—the British metropolis might be 
grateful indeed to MM. Apam and Hveuver for projecting 
the new port, and to MM. pe Freyciver and Say for finding 
the 680,oc00/. Unfortunately Frenchmen have not the 
spirit of missionaries in this direction. They would run 
over sea and land to make a convert to their reading for 
the moment of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. They 
would mortgage their industry for a century so that 
another land might see the merits of the Code Napoleon. 
But a sense of the duty of teaching people peacefully 
how to enjoy themselves seems to be wanting to the 
national conscience. New harbours at Boulogne and 
Calais, quicker trains between Boulogne and Paris, will 
double the hundreds of thousands of Englishmen who 
visit Paris, and the tens of thousands of Frenchmen who 
venture into London. They will, it may be feared, come 
and gaze and go back, bringing apparently nothing with 
them, and taking apparently nothing away. <A robust 
faith in the virtues of national intercommunication is 
required to make us echo M. Huavet’s assertion that “ the 
“ great works at Boulogne and Calais will continue to be 
“ bonds of union between two great nations.” It is some- 
thing of the same faith which makes Boulogne itself jubi- 
lant over a project for facilitating the departure of travellers 
without touching its pavement. Yet Boulogne will doubt- 
less manage to take toll of its passing visitors. In the 
same way we know that France and England learn some- 
thing of each other with every half-hour curtailed of the 
distance between them. It must, however, be admitted 
that the individual Englishmen and Frenchmen through 
whom the connexion is carried are marvellously inge- 
nious in dissembling any effect it may have had upon 
themselves. 


_these nuisances can have in attacking them. 


CENTRAL AND LOCAL INSPECTION. 


sige question raised in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Noxious Vapours as to the form of in- 
spection of manufacturing processes on behalf of the 
community threatens to become of very great importance. 
In spite of occasional resistance to the whole principle 
of inspection, and of frequent references to the sup- 
posed maxim of the Constitution that an Englishman’s 
house is his castle, which is supposed to justify that re- 
sistance, the question whether there shall or shall not be 
inspection may be taken as settled. There is no need to 
deny the force of the objections which may be urged 
against it. Like most other arrangements necessitated by 
the curious complexity of modern civilization, it is in many 
respects an evil. Intheory it would be much better to lay 


down a law about nuisances and leave it to the injured 
_ person to invoke that law in his defence. But in practice 
| a provision of this kind has ceased to be of any value. 


The manufacturers who make money by multiplying 
nuisances have a more immediate and continuous in- 


_terest in defending themselves against attack than any 


one among the particular persons who are injured by 
It ma 
be true that all that a man hath will he give for his 
life, but it is not in the least true that all or any large 
part of what a man hath will he give for his health. 
Perhaps men do not see that the sky above has become 
black and that the earth beneath has become bare ; or 
they see it and are content thatit should be so, provided 
that they can make a better living by reason of the 
change; or, rather than spend money which they cannot 
afford to lose in the process of abating the nuisance, 
they go away and leave it behind them; or, if that 
is impossible, they put up with it as best they may. 
If this were only a process going on here and there, 
it might be best in the interest of the com- 
munity to leave the individual grievance unremedied. 
But when it is one that is going on in all directions, and 
becoming more frequent, as well as more universal, every 
day, the community itself becomes interested in applying 
a check to it. The public may look on with indifference 
so long as the progress of manufacturing industry only 
makes A or B’s life wearisome; but, when the instances 
in which this occurs are continually multiplying, no one 
can feel secure that he may not himself become a case in 
point; and, when once this stage has been reached, the 
public are sure to begin thinking whether it would not be 
cheaper and more convenient to take measures of redress 
or prevention on behalf of the community than to leave 
one or the other to be taken by some individual member 
of the community. It then remains to be determined 
whether redress or prevention shall be the method 
resorted to. No doubt redress has the advantage that, 
when complete, it answers all the purposes of preven- 
tion without incurring any of its accompanying draw- 
backs. But then redress never can be complete. In many 
cases the evil is done ; and, though the cause may be re- 
moved, the effect will remain. In other cases it would be 
almost as difficult to get the sufferers to put the machinery 
of redress into action as though they had to work it at 
their own cost. In others, again, the immediate sufferers 
are indifferent to what is going on, and would have no 
wish to invoke the aid of the community. The only ma- 
chinery that is not open to one or other of these objec- 
tions is the machinery of prevention. The law says 
that such or such a thing shall not be done, 
and the community appoint representatives to take 
care that it shall not be done. When Mr. Vivian 
argues that the law of the law should provide 
adequate remedies for all injuries and _ nuisances, 
and that, if the law is at fault in this respect, it ought to 
be amended, he calls for an impossible state of things. 
No system of law can provide adequate remedies for all 
injuries in the sense of ensuring the application of these 
remedies as often as occasion arises, unless the injuries 
are of a kind to be more keenly felt by the individual 
sufferer than noxious vapours. A man will prosecute 
another when he has been robbed, but not when he has 
merely been made to hold his nose. Yet in the long run 
the state of things which necessitates the holding of the 
nose may be productive of as much annoyance and loss to the 
community as the state of things which allows of robbery. 
Given, then, that there must be inspection of processes 


_which can neither be altogether forbidden nor left altogether 
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uncontrolled without public inconvenience, of what nature 
should this inspection be? Here in England at the present 
moment the choice resolves itself into two alternatives— 
localinspection and central inspection. The case on each side 
is very fairly stated by the Commissioners. The advocates 
of central inspection deny that local Inspectors can be | 
trusted to do the work committed to them; and they say 
further that local inspection does not carry with it those 
compensations which can alone make a system of super- 
vision tolerable to those over whom it is exercised. It 
was the subject, says the Report, of almost universal com- | 
plaint that the ordinary local authorities “ will in the great | 
“ majority of cases do nothing which tends to discourage | 
“the establishment and extension of industries which, 
“ although always offensive and sometimes injurious, con- 
“ tribute on the whole to local prosperity.” They insist on 
sacrificing the health and comfort of their constituents 
to the requirements of trade; and it is useless to expect 
them to do anything else, because they are convinced 
that they are all the time consulting the true interests 
of those whom they represent. And, supposing that the 
local authorities were more willing to do their duty in 
this respect, a local sanitary authority would seldom, it is | 
contended, possess the scientific knowledge which is essen- | 
tial to adequate inspection of any manufacturing process. 
A Government Inspector gathers in time a very large ex- 
perience of the kind of alterations which are required by 
thelaw. Consequently he is often able to tell the manu- 
facturer not only what he must do, but how he may best 
do it. All this is wanting under a system of local inspec- | 
tion. Again, local inspection would provide no uniform 
standard to which all manufacturers must conform. One 
sanitary authority would be lax, another would be severe. 
The effect of this would be to place the manufac- 
turers who were subject to the severe authority at 
a commercial disadvantage as compared with those , 
who were subject to the lax authority. The objections to | 
central inspection come mainly from the officials of the | 
Local Government Board. The central authority does not 
wish to have any such responsibilities thrown upon it. 
The: true policy, says Mr. Sitoy, is that the central 


| 


| 


nuisances to their hands would at present be tantamount 
to allowing many nuisances to go uninspected. There are 
three points to which the attention of the Government 
and of Parliament should be constantly directed—the im- 


_ provement of central inspection regarded as an inspection 


of nuisance authorities; the improvement of the nuisance 
authorities by better local organization ; and the extension 
of temporary central inspection while this latter improve- 
ment is still unaccomplished. 


COMMON-ROOM TALK. 


saa the chance visitors to Oxford and Cambridge there are 
not a few who, as they are shown over each College, regard 
the Common Room with a feeling that almost approaches to awe. 
“ Here,” they say to one another in a lowered voice, ‘here is the 
spot where generations of learned men have discussed the deepest 
parts of learning and the whole wisdom of the ancients. Their 
talk,” they add with an approving smile, “has been doubtless 
lightened by the generous port that freely circulated, and that 
prompted now a witty saying, and now a loyal toast. Generations 
of the wise, the learned, the loyal, have passed away, but others 
rise up to fill their places, and doubtless if we could be present to- 
night,” they whisper to each other, “ we should have a rich treat 
in the conversation that we should hear.” They turn to the pic- 
tures that adorn the walls, and they find, perhaps, a Johnson 
oraParr. The inscription will tell them that Johnson was in hac 
camera communi frequens conviva, and they may remember how 
he boasted that here he once drank three bottles of port without 
being the worse for it. The position of Parr’s fingers, though the 
tobacco-pipe which they once held has been painted out by order 
of the Fellows of some feebler generation, still shows that he too, 
as he talked, did not scorn the pleasures of the body. As they 
leave the room they cast one parting glance round it, and they 
go away firm in the thought that, if there is not every day to be 
found a Johnson or a Parr, yet here there are at least men 
in whose daily talk Johnson and Parr would have joined with 
pleasure. 

One single evening passed in an ordinary Common Room would 
most ceitainly for ever dispel the illusion. The visitors might 
find learning, and they might find port wine; but they would soon 
discover that neither one nor the other circulated with any 
freedom. In fact, they would, we fear, have to own that, of all 
the dull society that is to be met with in town, or suburb, or 


government “should act, not as an inspector of nuisances, | Country, there is scarcely any so hopelessly dull as is to be met 


“but as an inspector of nuisance authorities,” and any | 
deviation from this principle “must on the one hand 
“ embarrass the central government with duties which it 
“ cannot properly discharge, and on the other hand hinder 
“ Jocal authorities from acquiring a proper sense of their | 
“ duties to the public.” 

There is truth in both these ways of looking at the 
question, but they may be reconciled to some extent by 
treating local inspection as the ideal, and central inspec- 
tion as the substitute with which we must put up until 
the ideal can be realized. The objections urged against 
local inspection are really objections to the present system 
of local sanitary administration. A body which cannot 
be trusted to repress nuisances is plainly unfit to exercise 
any independent sanitary functions. If a Board of 
Guardians or a Town Council will not proceed against a 
manufacturer for breaking the law, they are not likely to 


| with in many aCommon Room. It is the suciety of a clique, and a 


very small clique, and in cliques what hope is there of liveliness ? 
“There can,” to quote the words of Goldsmith, “ be nothing new 
among the members, for they have travelled over each other's 
minds.” And yet, when he said this, he was speaking of a club 
which contained not only himself, but Johnson, Reynolds, Burke, 
and Beauclerk. Johnson, indeed, at once fired up at this. “Sir, 
you have not travelled over my mind, I promise you.” But we 
are not all Johnsons, and the minds of most of us are soon travelled 
over. Men, however, who should spend their day in the 
endless variety of the great world, who should each have his own 
separate pursuit, and should then meet in the evening, might 
form a society that would not be wanting in liveliness. Each in 
the daytime would have come across a ditferent set of people and 
a different set of circumstances. There would be anecdotes to 
relate and observations of men and manners to compare. But 
among the Fellows of a college there is next to nothing of this 
variety. Most of them have spent their mornings within the 
same narrow walls, engaged with the same set of students; and, 
when they have gone out jor theirafternoon walk, they have traversed 


be very active against any other offender who happens to a few miles of ground which is familiar to all of them alike, 
be rich or popular, or connected in any way with them- They cannot, as they walk, hope to fiud even those subjects of 
selves. The complaints brought against the local sanitary conversation which are gathered by a country parson in his daily 
authorities in rural districts are at bottom the sameas those ound; for they pass cottage after cottage, and house after house, and 


brought against the local sanitary authorities in mann- ‘#0w nothinz of the course of love here and of death there; the 
Ly never learn whether the squire’s daughter is going to be married, 


a facturing Gatnicte. f They will not, it is said, proceed against or whether old Betty will at last be carried off by her rheumatism. 
q owners of unwholesome cottages, because those owners are If they wish to season their fireside with personal talk, there is 
a either themselves on the Board or have influence in elec- | jjttle tor them to talk about but the undergraduates who are under 
¥ tions to the Board. They will not check the pollution of their care, unless perchance the Head of the College and his 
if wells or watercourses, because the adoption of any proper , family should now and then afford them some room for gossip, Each 
i system of disposing of sewage would mean expense to the generation of undergraduates as it comes up has an appetite that 
ratepayers. In manufacturing districts these same errors  ©@0 scarcely be satisfied for discussing the Fellows; but to those 
. are reproduced on a larger scale. The sanitary authority | W40 have been long members of the Common Room the doings of 
| will not proce against the owners of works which give of roof but sul interest, Thre 
4 They wil OT NORE A ORE | youth of a University, that to any one who has himself gone 
i ey will not insist on the adoption of processes which may | through them, and who has afterwards been a spectator of them 
a render these nuisances less profitable, because their con- | for some years, they cease to be amusing and become utterly 
a stituents will thereby be impoverished. If the argument | wearisome. Not a little might be done in the way of giving 
' for central inspection be accepted as valid, it is hard to | greater liveliness if some of the colleges were to join together and 
4 see where the application of it istostop. The true theory | form associations of Common Rooms in much the same way as they 
A of the functions of the central government is that of Mr. | Lave lately tormed Associations for Lectures. If some eight or 
| Srioy. It should act, not as an inspector of nuisances, | ten colleges were thus to unite, each of the associated Fellows 
9 | ims vet rar) 
but as an inspector of nuisance authorities. But the = 
} preaching of this doctrine must be accompanied by many clubs, and though each club was certainly but small and only too 
: temporary qualifications. The hearts of local authorities much like its neighbours, yet each would have to some extent a 
are as yet hard, and to commit the inspection of all | character of its own. It would be well, however, that the more 
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intellectual colleges, those in which the modern doctrine of Culture 
is more loudly preached, should not all unite. The result would 
be something very dreary and very dull, There area few Common 
Rooms left in which the old traditions are still kept up, and port 
wine is still drunk. Culture and a strong tendency to biliousness 
too often go hand in hand together. So much indeed is this un- 
happily the case, that if at Oxford a visitor to the place were to go 
the round of the Common Rooms, he could almost tell by the 
liquor that was drunk the degree to which each college was given 
up to Culture, It is a melancholy fact that there are halls in 
that famous University where at dinner toast-and-water is almost 
pressed upon the unwilling guest by the butler, himself, no doubt, 
a victim to Culture and dyspepsia ; and where, after dinner in the 
Common Room, nothing but the thinnest of clarets circulates. What 
a change from the days of that jovial proctor who, himself an 
Oxford man, looked forward to an old age which he should pass 

With a pudding on Sundays, with stout humming liquor, 

And remnants of Latin to welcome the Vicar ; 

With Monte-Fiascone, or Burgundy wine, 

To drink the King’s health as oft as I dine. 

There are few positions on earth more melancholy than that of 
some elderly Fellow who has outlived more than one generation, 
and who now finds himself left high and, in more senses than one, 
dry, among a set of young men who are given to Culture and the 
Endowment of Researcb. His lot, he feels, is peculiarly sad. How 
different, he sighs to think, was the case with the elderly men 
whom he had known when he first joined the Common Room! 
They met with all the respect that was due to age and experience. 
Their wisdom had been gathered in the flight of many long years, 
and when they pronounced their judgment over a new bin of port 
their utterances were listened to with profound respect. It now 
and then happens that some old Fellow, who has for the best part 
of half a century held some distant college living, comes up to 
visit his old haunts. THe soon finds himself hopelessly bewildered 
by the talk of the Comnton Room, and he returns to his parsonage, 
for the first time in his life,a melancholy man. He had called to 
mind the cheerful evenings, which began early and went on late, 
when good old jests and good old wine went round, when bets 
were made on trifles, which were, however, carefully recorded in 
the Common-Room book, for the wager was in a dozen or so 
of wine for the common use. Their bets. were often about 
somewhat distant events, perhaps as to which of two Fellows 
would be the first to get a living or a_ wile. 


But to. 


them life seemed a matter of little uncertainty, and they never | 


dreamt that the flight of time would ruin their stomachs or take 
away their need for sound port. They had nothing with which 
to reproach themselves. They had lectured from ten in the morn- 
ing till one, and had carefully shown their respect for saints’ days 
by giving their pupils a holiday. Young men, they thought, might 
be over-lectured as well as under-lectured, and when the hour of 
lunch had once come they were best left for the rest of the day to 
their own private reading. Besides, they felt that the afternoon was 
properly given up to that exercise by which an appetite is earned 
for dinner, and health is acquired to digest it without discomfort. 
Mens sana in corpore sano was their favourite and oft-repeated 
motto, and they knew that to secure both it was best to begin with 
attending to the body. Their life was an easy one. Their chief 
duty was to wait in patient expectation till a college living fell 
vacant and their turn came to fill it. But how different would be 
the set of men that our aged country parson would find now when 
he came up to visit his old college! ‘The toast-and-water that was 
offered him at dinner must have struck him with a chill, but 
he may have brightened up with the thought of the Common 
Room. As he entered it and saw once more the wainscot 
lighted up by the blazing fire, the wax-candles set round the 
walls, the old-fashioned chairs placed in a half circle round 
the hearth, and the little tables, one for each pair of guests, 
with ‘the wine and the dessert set out on them, his spirits 
would begin to warm. But the glow would soon sink 
down into a chill. He would learn with dismay that the com- 
pany would break up very shortly, as most of the Tutors had 
evening lectures; and he would be forced to allow, with some- 
thing like a groan, that a man who had to lecture at eight could 
hardly begin to drink port at seven. He would think of the 
days when they used to fold their legs and have their talk out, 
and then finish with a rubber at whist, and he would doubt 
whether the good old system was not better for both undergra- 
duates and tutors. He would observe that some of the men whom 
he saw around him were sadly overdone; and he would doubt 
whether a man who was half worked out could have the vigour 
of mind needed by one who would carry much weight with those 
young athletes, the undergraduates of these modern days. But, when 
he listened to the talk of those around him, his amazement would 
Tise even a degree higher. In his day there had been no doubting 
known in an Oxford Common Room. There had been but one 
faith, and every Tory knew it. In the toast of Church and King 
that whole faith was contained. But now he would have to 
listen to the hesitating utterances of restless minds. He would 
find a set of young men gifted with such a wonderful 

irit of fairness, and such an unusual power of seeing the 
rights of both sides of every question, that they could never 
come to any certain conclusion. 
of his day 4 would no longer hear. “It stands to reason,” 
“ That’s flat,” and “ Any fool can see that,” will be replaced by, 
“ The practical upshot would seem to be,” or, “I should be rather 
inclined to think that there may possibly be not a little to be said 


The downright assertions | 


on both sides.” On one point, however, he would find that the 
company, at least the majority of it, was bigoted enough. Let 
him but once scoff at Culture, or at those competitive examina- 
tions by which Culture is both encouraged and measured, and 
he will see all the younger men in a moment rise in arms. 
He will find that they believe as firmly as even Mr. Lowe 
and Mr. Lingen that capacity can be exactly gauged by 
the examiner, and that they feel but little respect for any 
one who has not taken a first-class. He will hear, as we have 
heard, men gravely urge that honours-mea alone should be allowed 
to stay at the University. Oxford, he will be told, is no fit place 
for a man who can only take a pass. Ile may point out, as we 
have before now ventured to point out, that there are hundreds of 
young men who, though they do not come out in honours, never- 
theless derive great benefit from mixing forthree years or so with men 
of their own age and of every variety of character. He willbe told 
in a severe tone that a University is a place of learning, and not a 
mere club. Should he venture to insist on the endless differences 
that are to be found in men’s dispositions and natural powers, should 
he venture to assert that some of the ablest men in the world could 
never have gained a class, he will be met with a silent smile of 
contempt. Should he be still more daring, and go on to main- 
tain, as we have heard it maintained even in a Common Room, 
that quite as much ability is required to manage a large business 
or a great estate as to take high honours, he would be then set 
down as a hopeless lunatic. {Ie might thereupon, in indignation 
and despair, fall back on the old argument of his youth, and offer 
to bet a dozen of port for the good of the Common Room that it 
could be proved beyond all doubt that Clive, Warren Hastings, 
and the Duke of Wellington would have been hopelessly plucked. 
He would be told that bets in a place of learning were only met 
with among the questions set in a mathematical examination, and 
that no one with any claim to Culture ever ventured on drinking 
port. 


ALPINE DANGERS AND PRECAUTIONS. 


HE correspondence between Professor Du Bois-Reymond and 
Professor Tyndall which has lately been published calls 
attention opportunely, and by no mears too soon, to an element of 
danger in Alpine travelling which, though entirely within human 
control, has only too manifestly increased of late years. And we 
have had the usual denunciation of the “ foolish pastime of Alpine 
climbing ” from censors who, to judge of their qualifications by the 
evidence of their censures, can barely know one end of an ice-axe 
from the other. But it is idle to waste either surprise or correc- 
tion on the blunders of critics whose utter ignorance of mountains 
and mountaineering stands self-exposed. 

The danger we have referred to is neither more nor less than 
the undertaking of serious expeditions by persons who are not fit 
for themin physical condition orinexperience. Let us take the text, 
however, as it is given by Professor Du Bois-Reymond’s letter. 
He writes to Professor Tyndall to tell him of an accident on the 
Monte Cevedale in which two guides and two travellers were 
lost ; one of these, Dr. Carl Sachs, an assistant of Professor Du Bois- 
Reymond’s, and a physiologist of great promise. The facts are 
stated as follows :—‘ The three travellers had two guides, and all 
five were tied together. The Cevedale does not seem to offer any 
serious difficulty except a quarter of an hour beneath the summit, 
where there is an ice slope of a short extent, which is 
inclined at an angle of forty-five degrees, and forms the ‘~~ 
most top of an enormous glacier. Here the accident happened. One 
of the guides was cutting steps when one of the travellers missed 
his footing "—and the whole party went down together. After 
they had fallen two thousand feet or more, one of the party, Dr. 
Salomon, “ was caught by the leg in a small crevasse. His leg 
was broken twice; but at this juncture the rope snapped, Dr. 
Salomon was saved from death, and the four other unfortunate 
men went on in their awful journey among the crevasses and séracs 
and were killed.” Professor Du Bois-Reymond then points out 
that, whereas the use of the rope affords ample protection “ in tra- 
velling overa glacier of slight inclination at right angles with the 
crevasses,” it guve and could give none in the present case. 
Where several men are roped together on a steep ice-slope, “ the 
result always will be that if one of the men slips the whole party 
is lost.” He goes on to suggest a plan of special precaution be- 
yond the practice hitherto tollowed:—“ The only safe manner to 
cross such places will be, that the two guides take over first 
one, then the other, then the third traveller, and so on; a 
slow process, to be sure, but certainly preferable to the loss 
of the whole party. Two stout guides, with even a nervous 
traveller between them, will always be able, either holding 
him by his hands or by the rope, to convey him safely over 
any place.” The danger is perceived and stated with the accu- 
racy of a man of science, but the proposed caution will hardly 
commend itself as absolutely sufficient to the experience of 
climbers. It is quite true that, if a slip oceurs while the whole 
of a party is traversing an ice-slope, it is very difficult to see how 
any of them can escape. With good hold for limbs and axe, such 
as is afforded by firm rocks or plastic snow, not only two men can 
hold up one, but one man in a favourable position may be able to 
hold up two till they can find support for themselves. But on a 
slope of hard ice (whether exposed or covered with loose snow) 
where every step has to be really hewn with the axe, not merely 
scratched or scooped, there is uo available point of resistance to 
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check a fall in its ra eg The surface offers nothing to hold the safety of the company depended at every moment on himself 
v 


by, and the axe cannot be driven in at a single stroke. Such a state 
of 


alone. Untried men ought simply not to go; nor can abstinence 


hings may be called exceptional; but it is not so uncommon but | from premature risks be any hardship to them. There are 


that most travellers who have done a fairamount ofclimbing have 
seen more or less of it. And it must be remembered that it is a 
state which every snow-slope inthe higher regions is capable of 
assuming under Bom yo conditions .of weather. No kind of 
work is more hard and anxious for the guides; and, if Professor 
Du Bois-Reymond means to say that “two stout guides, with 
even a nervous traveller between them,” could and would take 
such a traveller in safety over an ice-slope of the greatest extent 
found in practice, we must demur to the statement as too 
sanguine. Step-cutting in hard ice may be, and often is, an affair 
of ten minutes ora quarter of an hour, the incident of getting 
across a couloir or the like. But the main attack on aslope which 
was expected to be snow of a convenient firmness may also assume 
this form, and last for hours; and in such a ease “two stout 
gal even with a traveller between them who can use his feet 
or himself, will have quite enough work on their hands. A 
special variety of this difficulty or danger is where hard ice is 
covered with snow just firm enough to make steps in, but not deep 
or firm enough to afford good holding against a fall. In such a 
place it may Te a matter of delicate judgment whether to trust the 
snow er to dig it away and cut into the ice beneath. 

Still, there is a considerable amount of truth in Professor Du 


Bois-Reymond’s observations. There are certainly times, places, © 


and circumstances where it is imprudent for two guides to go 
with three travellers, and not imprudent for them to go with one; 
we should be inclined, indeed, to say that, as a 
or four on a rope is a better and safer number than five. 


neral rule, three | 
When | 


the party exceeds five, it is well (as Professor Tyndall notes in his — 


reply) to break it up into distinct sections. Again, we think it is 


nerally true, not only in especiaily dangerous places, but for all - 


ong and difficult expeditions, that the maximum of safety is 
ensured by a single traveller going with two guides. Among 


other reasons, the smaller a De is the faster it goes, and speed is | 


to some extent anelement of safety. A traveller and a guide may 
often go together with great satisfaction where it is practicable 
and prudent for fewer than three men to go at all; but this re- 
quires some little previous training on the traveller's part. 


In fine, no absolute rule can be laid down for the of 


guides to travellers, and Professor Tyndall’sanswer to t 
made by Professor Du Bois-Reymond wasin substance the only 
possible one. He says:—‘I entirely agree with you that where 
a steep ice-slope is to be crossed obliquely the proper plan would 
be to eross it with one traveller between two guides, and that 
cases may occur where it would be the bounden duty of the guides 
to adopt the exact method you propose. But I doubt the possi- 
bility of making the rule general. . . . The proper plan in places 
of acknowl danger is to take the proper complement of 

ides, and on a slope like that which you describe to place each 
inexperienced man between two experienced ones. . . . Two guides 
and three inexperienced travellers is a wrong proportion.” Pro- 
fessor Tyndall goes on to mention a recent accident on the Aletsch- 
horn to a party made up in that proportion, which caused serious 
injury to one of the guides, and might well have been fatal. But 
he further says, and this is the most important point of all, that 
no plan of operations can do away with the need of constant 
attention throughout the expedition ; “ even with the best-planned 
arrangement, the least lapse of care on the part of either 
guides or travellers may cause disaster. . . The Alps will 
doubtless continue to ‘ brand his nothingness into man,’ and it is 
only by ee care on the part of both guides and travellers 
that Alpine disasters are to be diminished.” 

This is in truth the one thing needful, without which all other 
precautions may be vain. Care should be exercised, not only in 
the conduct of Alpine expeditions, but beforehand in making up 
parties for them, or, if the party is already fixed, in choosing ex- 
—- fit for the strength and capacity of the travellers. As 

rofessor Tyndall says, there exists “a dangerous reliance of the 
inexperienced man upon the power of his guide, whom he credits 
sometimes with superhuman strength and skill.” It cannot be too 
clearly understood that guides, however strong and skilful, are 
mortal, and that their proper business is to lead men who can use 
their own limbs, not to drag and carry helpless bodies. It is 
an unfortunate fact, — that Mont Blane, the highest 
and most commonly 


e suggestion | 


nown of Alpine peaks, happens to be 


one which persons quite incompetent for real climbing can 


ascend with comparative ease and impunity. Such persons, 


and to some extent the public at large, come to imagine that | 


one snow mountain is just like another, and that, because people 


can get themselves all but carried up Mont Blanc, it is a mere 


question of time and money to get the same thing done for them — 
anywhere else. Tourists of this class have happily left Monte | 


Rosa pretty much alone, the last part of the course visibly requir- 


ing steadiness of head. But they are already hankering after the | 


Matterhorn on the strength of the worst places having been engi- 
neered ; and fears have been expressed by men experienced in the 
Alps that the folly of such people may before long be the cause of 
another accident comparable to that of 1865. The truth is that 
none of the more difficult excursions can be undertaken with any 
assurance that some place may not occur where a slip would bring 
down the whole party. This being so, the only adequate pre- 
caution is for every member of the y to understand the 
importance of perfect care and steadiness, and to feel that 
he is as much bound over not to relax his vigilance as if 


of minor expeditions in which the necessary training can ac- 
quired with reasonable security, and an apt learner will acquire it 
readily enough. But acquired it must be if he would not overstep 
the line between adventure and foolhardiness, 

Another point of necessary warning brought out by this corre- 
spondence is that the rope is nota talisman. Its primary and 
most legitimate use is to guard against the otherwise unavoidable 
danger of concealed crevasses; and it is just on the broad snow- 
fields which look asif a child might run all over them that the 
need for it is most imperative. Nevertheless it is now the usage 
to keep the rope on in places where it can be of little use, or even 
where it increases the collective risk; and the usage is justified 
partly by convenience, but chiefly, as we think, by the moral con- 
tidence and sense of collective responsibility which are thus kept 
up. Onething to be unconditionally condemned is any slovenly or 
half-hearted employment of the rope; for example, roping a party 
twoand two together,a thing which we have known to be done even 
by very good guides. Precautions are not to be trifled with; either 
they are not wanted at all, or they should be fully carried out. 

t is proper to add that we do not mean to pass any judgment 
on the causes of the Cevedale accident of last month. The theory 
suggested by the letters of Professor Du Bois-~-Reymond and Pro- 
fessor Tyndall is that the three travellers had not such Alpine 
training as would have made it prudent for them to go with only 
two guides; and that, without any other special reason, an inex- 

rienced man lost his footing on a slope of hard ice where it was 
impossible for any one to stop the fall once begun. But we do 
not think we are sufficiently in possession of all the circumstances 
to adopt this or any other explanation as a positive opinion. The 
general warnings must in any case be the same. 


LAWN TENNIS PARTIES. 


T is a melancholy fact that English people are apt to be in- 

tensely bored with themselves on summer afternoons. They 
cannot spend the whole of every day in killing something, even 
after the twelfth of August ; and, when they are neither slaying, 
eating, nor sleeping, the fever attacks them with great virulence. 
A visit to the stables, kitchen-garden, and hothcuses can scarcely 
carry them beyond half-past eleven o'clock; the model farm, 
where there is one, will hardly serve to waste more than 
another couple of hours; and, as it is an article in the creed 
of a country gentleman that it is a sin to be indoors reading 
a book when the weather is fine without, there remain, after 
luncheon, on rainless afternoons some four or five hours more 
to be accounted for before preparations are begun for the great 
event of the day. In the country we are brought up to consider 
two occupations as comprising the whole duty of man. These are 
the destruction of life and playing at ball; and when we are de- 
prived of the former resource, we have no choice left but the other. 
On days that we are neither hunting, shooting, nor fishing the only 
question which presents itself is, which game of ball shall we play 
at? Shall it be billiards, or cricket, or polo, or rackets, or lawn tennis? 
You may build the most gorgeous palaces and lay out splendid 
pleasure grounds; you may have a superabundance of carriages 
and horses, and provide the best of music, both by day and by 
night; you may offer your visitors the best of meats and drinks, 
gratify all their finer instincts and afford them unusual opportuni- 
ties of mental culture ; you may even have a Prime Minister, an 
archbishop, a monsignor, and a free-thinking contributor to a 
monthly magazine staying in your house, and yet -your entertain- 
ments will give no pleasure whatever to the average English- 
man unless you give him something to kill or a game at ball. 
If you have the money, it is easy to get terraces and picturesque 
walks laid out over many acres of land; but it is difficult to find 
guests whose powers of conversation are proportioned to the 
extent of your pleasure grounds ; and it is easier to provide good 
music for your friends than to imbue them with the capacity of 
enjoying it. Offer nine-tenths of them a game with a ball, how- 
ever, and you appeal to the innermost and tenderest feelings of 
their souls. 

Just at the present time the most popular game of ball appears 
to be lawn tennis. As it is rather of the social aspects of this 
pastime than of the game itself that we wish to treat, we shall 
not enter into its intrinsic merits. Most people seem to be agreed 
that at-homes for lawn tennis bear very favourable comparison 
with at-homes for croquet, and the latter can scarcely be said any 
longer to exist. We have keen recollections of the agonies of 
certain afternoons devoted to the last-mentioned game. In the 
first place, there was no means of escaping from being pressed into 
playing. No professions of incapacity were of the least avail. 
One was only required ‘to make up the set.” To refuse to play 
was held to be an offence combining all the deadly sins, and to go 
away before a game was finished was considered a transgression 
which human language could not adequately express. This may 
or may not have been true; but the practical result of such a 
code was that, once arrived at a croquet party, the chance 
of being able to return home in time for dinner was reduced 
to a minimum. Either husband or wife, guest or child, would 
in most cases be deeply implicated in a game when the car- 
riage came round to take one’s party home, and the etiquette 
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of croquet required that that carriage should at once be 
taken back to the stable-yard, This state of things led to the 
custom of giving nondescript meals et croquet _— which 
were eo - to take the place of dinner. These consisted 
of cold collations at which the players could refresh themselves 
whenever their games happened to be finished. No doubt there 
was always plenty to be had at these mongrel banquets; but, 
although it was comparatively easy to reconcile the mind to such 
eccentric festivities, the less spiritual parts of the human frame 
refused altogether to recognize them. Most people are probably 
aware that when, through travelling or some other cause, the 
night cannot be spent ay it is an immense refreshment to un- 
dress completely, put on one’s usual night attire, and lie for even 
half an hour between the sheets ; and, much on the same principle, 
it is far better to eat a couple of mutton-chops as real dinner 
than to scramble through quantities of lobster salads, galantines, 
and mayonnaises at an irregular collation. Our souls are far less 
suspicious of imposition than our digestions, which, like dogs and 
children, are not easily deceived by specious appearances. The 
terrible repasts in question ey deranged the system, and 
during the croquet season one’s digestive organs never seemed to 
know what o'clock it was. Therefore one’s grosser instincts 
abhorred a croquet party, and, as they generally gain their point 
whenever they conceive a decided prejudice, croquet fell into dis- 
repute. 

Fortunately, just about the period at which that game was 
dethroned, about a dozen people at one and the same time, 
without any previous communication, invented another, which 
was then called “ sphairistike,” but which is now known as 
lawn tennis. At least, they all said they did, and the furious 
correspondence which ensued between the rival inventors suf- 
ficiently advertised the game, and it became the fashion in a 
yu aryn eg | short time. Socially speaking, its great merits were 
found to be that the games were short, and involved a con- 
siderable amount of physical exercise, so that much enjoyment 
might be derived frum them even during the space of an 
ordinary morning call. It also proved to be admirably suited 
for garden parties, as from four o'clock till seven afforded —_ 
time for as many games as any reasonable person could possibly 
wish for; indeed, three hours gave opportunities for several 
relays of visitors to play in turn at each court, and most people 
admitted that an occasional rest was rather welcome than other- 
wise. Lawn tennis parties, therefore, turned out to be enter- 
tainments to which you could come when you liked, and from 
which, still better, you could go away when you liked, The game 
also had the advantage of being an extremely pretty one, and even 
those who did not play were able to derive much pleasure from 
watching it. So much was this the case that even people who 
did not in the least understand its rules or objects were able to 
enjoy looking on at it. It was not surprising, therefore, that it 
soon became popular. If anything, its popularity advanced too 
rapidly to have much chance of permanence, and we fear that a 
game which is played at nearly every villa in England will soon 

voted slow. sides which, lawn tennis is neither wicked, 
expensive, nor unwholesome, and without one of these charac- 
teristics no amusement can long remain in favour in good society. 
Certainly it has lately become the custom to have a man at each 
court to pick up the balls and stand by the server with a basketful, 
which helps to render the amusement a little more costly, and the 
increasing fashion of laying down asphalt courts for use in the 
winter also gives opportunities for outlay; but for all that, it 
cannot be considered in itself expensive, and it is certainly neither 
wicked nor unwhoiesome. Nevertheless we think itmay possibly hold 
its own, and although the — rage for it may soon begin to de- 
cline, it will probably be a favourite occupation for odd half-hours at 
country houses for many years tocome. One of its great advan- 
tages is that it isnota game that gratuitously provokes the temper. 
When a player misses a ball he may for the moment feel angry 
with himself, but self-forgiveness is very easily obtained. It was 
far otherwise at croquet, for when we used to see our adversary 
help himself through all the hoops off our ball, and then croquet 
it tothe furthest end of the lawn, we did not forgive him so 
readily. As agame for garden parties, lawn tennis has this advan- 
tage, that the exercise and excitement which it entails have a 
tendency to make people forget themselves, and at once become 
less stiff and shy. Self-recollection is a point on which the 
memory of the average Briton is singularly retentive, and he 
generally arrives at a garden party armed to the teeth with nervous 
egotism; an occupation, therefore, which divests him of this 
metaphorical coat of mail is a social benefit. If he plays for more 
than a quarter of an hour on a hot afternoon, he will find it expe- 
dient to substitute cricketing flannels for his ordinary attire, and 
to be thus disrobed seems to have a humanizing effect upon the 
conventional savage. 

As at croquet, so at lawn tennis, clergymen are great proficients, 
Where lawn tennis is, there will the curates be gathered together. 
We havenever yet had the privilege of seeing the “ dear Dissenting 
brother” handle a racket, but we have known Roman Catholic 
priests who could give points to the curate. The war paint of 
the clergy when prepared for this game is striking, if not harmo- 
nious, A pair of yellow shoes, black trousers, a grey flannel shirt, 
a white dog collar, and a black felt wideawake, form a combina- 
tion of colour which brings the heated clerical visage into promi- 
nent relief. Some bold parsons appear in white cricketing flannels, 
and very nice they look; better, indeed, than certain dignified 
rectors who play in loose grey coats of that peculiar flimsy and un- 
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pleasant material which is, we believe, manufactured expressly to 
combine ready evaporation with the due maintenance of ecclesias- 
tical dignity. There is, at most rural rectories, a lawn suitable for 
this game, and we have known parties invited to such houses for 
“ Evensong, tea, and lawn tennis.” At these scenes of edification, 
refreshment, and amusement, the rules of the game were rigidly 
carried out, and if a player accidentally sent a ball into the church- 
yard instead of his adversaries’ court, he never ventured on un- 
seemly ejaculations. 

Lawn tennis parties are usually inexpensive entertainments, as 
the refreshments required need only be of the very lightest descrip- 
tion. Judicious hostesses make frequent use of them, rather than 
dinner parties, as mediums of hospitality for bores and nobodies. 
Generally speaking, a lawn tennis party is less tedious than a 
country dinner party, so perhaps it is as well to bea bore or a 
nobody. Like all other entertainments, much of their success de- 
pends upon judicious management. A common mistake is to have 
the tea, fruit, &c., laid out upon a long dining-room table. A far 
better plan is to arrange several small tables, with fruit and light 
refreshments, in different places, and to have tea and coffee 
carried about. The solemn feelings conveyed to the mind bv 
being led up to a table twenty feet long in order to take 
one solitary little cup of five o'clock tea are provocative 
of silence, and recall memories of funeral breakfasts. Ons great 
secret in the successful management of lawn tennis parties is to 
have plenty of garden seats, placed chiefly in pairs, each pair being 
out of ear-shot of the others. Garden chairs are better than 
heavy seats, which are supposed to hold four people, but which in 
reality only accommodate three with any comfort. However, 
place your chairs as you may, you will find that people will never 
sit where they are intended to sit; so it is as well to be pre- 

d for this disappointment. Unluckily, it not unfrequently 
ppens that after the most judicious arrangements have been 
carried out, and when everything is complete and ready, a deter- 
mined downpour of rain comes to spoil everything. A party 
which would have had ample room in the gardens and pleasure 
grounds crowds sitting-rooms terribly, especially when they have 
not been arranged, as in the case of a ball, to accommodate large 
numbers. They are soon filled with a surging mass of damp 
visitors, whose feet are muddy and whose tempers are put out of 
gear. Instead of being a well-arranged lawn tennis y, the 
entertainment degenerates into a scrambling tea. e guests 
wish they had stayed at home, a sentiment in which their host 
and hostess heartily concur. A more complete fiasco could scarcely 
be imagined, and the nets and courts arranged within sight of the 
windows add a bitter mockery to the wretched scene. How- 
ever, such ill-luck does not always happen, and, take them all in 
all, in good weather and bad, lawn tennis parties are not so ob- 
— as many of the entertainments which help to make life 
miserable. 


THE TOWN RECORDS OF BARNSTAPLE. 


ig action of the Commission on Historical Manuscripts has 
been so far unsystematic that the treasures of no one county 
Thus, while full 
attention has been given to the valuable family ee of the Pine 
Coffins at Portledge, the records of the neighbouring town of 
Barnstaple are as yet undescribed, and no servant of the Royal 
Commission has hitherto noticed them. The Barnstaple records, 
however, are at least as important as those of Totnes, which are 
fully described in the Third Report of the Commission, and they 
are deficient neither in number nor in interest. Barnstaple has 
figured so conspicuously in various constitutional histories, the 
claims set forth / the borough have been discussed at so much 
length and gravity by writers like Lord Lyttelton, Sharon Turner, 
and Hallam, that, little as we may now think of Parliamentary 
“ rights bestowed by Athelstan,” we cannot turn to the records of 
the venerable borough withouta good deal of interest and curiosity. 
It is indeed fortunate that any records have survived the entire 
neglect and indifference with which they were treated until quite 
recently, Five or six long “ coffers” of oak stood in the old 
Guildhall of Barnstaple, in a chamber which also contained the 
“parish armour”—the jacks and brown bills which had done 
duty at the time of the Armada and in the Civil Wars of 
the next century. The coffers, on each of which were five 
massive “‘ hasps”—showing, at any rate, that the contents were 
once deemed worthy of protection—were full of papers, for 
which no one seems to have cared except a certain Benjamin 
Incledon, who was elected Recorder of the borough in 1758. He 
was a sound antiquary and a man of considerable learning. Man 
of the most important documents were copied by or for him, an 
Some of the originals have disappeared; and 
staple papers, not copied by Mr. Incledon, are now in 
the great collection formed by the late Sir Thomas Phillipps. In 
what manner they disappeared, or how they found their way out 
of the borough, is not very evident; for we cannot venture to pro- 
nounce that Recorder Incledon was the culprit with anything like 
the certainty assumed by Mr. Oldbuck when he denounced his 
brother-antiquary MacCribb as the purloiner of one of his Syrian 
medals. However this may be, the coffers remained open to all 
kinds of spoliation until the Guildhall was pulled down some fifty 
ears since, when they were removed to an outhouse in a garden 
fulsaging to one of the town officials. The MacCribbs who found 
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them there were of a different order from the learned, and perhaps 
unscrupulous, Incledon. They were the servants of the household, 
who had carried off a great part of the contents, and had used 
them for lighting fires, before the chests happily attracted the 
notice of Mr. John Roberts Chanter, to whom the town of Barn- 
staple is not a little indebted for the zeal and attention which he 
has devoted to its history. At his instance the coffers were taken 
to the present Guildhall, and the contents were examined. There 
remained, in spite of all misadventures, a very large collec- 
tion of documents. Those above 
tion, but the bottom of each chest, which had been ex- 
posed to damp ground and probably to undue pressure, was 
a mass of broken parchment, smashed seals, and what 
can only be called papter-mdché. Nothing of this could be pre- 
served. As the mass dried it pulverized, and so perished alto- 
gether. All the surviving papers and documents have been care- 
fully arranged, and disposed in bundles according to the principal 
subjects. Fifteen volumes of “Corporation Records” have been 
strongly bound, and the documents they contain have, where 
necessary, been repaired and “ inlaid” by skilful hands. In short, 
the town records of Barnstaple are now quite ready for some com- 
petent explorer who will go through them patiently, and report, 
through the Historical Commission, on the nature and value of 
their contents. We can only indicate, very briefly, how full of 
promise they seem to be. 


The earliest charters granted to the borough have not been | 


preserved in the originals. But there are later “ Inspeximus ” 
charters, and notably one of 1438 (16th Hen. VI.), in which some 
of the former charters are recorded at length. Among these 
occurs a charter of Henry III., very full and suggestive; but in 
which, as might have been expected, no mention is made of 
“ glorious Athelstan,” or of his gifts or grants to Barnstaple. For 


the history of the claims made by the burgesses in the eighteenth | 


year of Edward LI., when they set forth that, in accordance with 
Athelstan’s charter, “they had ever since exercised the right of 
sending two burgesses to Parliament,’ we may refer to Willis’s 
Notitia, and to Hallam. All the documents relating to it are not 
to be found among the town records; but there is an original re- 
port of the inquisition held at Torrington (or “ Chepyng Toriton,’ 
as the place is called in the report) in 1344, immediately after 
the first preferment of the claim. The men of Barnstaple 
admitted that Athelstan’s charter had long been lost; and 
although one report was made in their favour, the decision was 
finally reversed. Now, of course, we know that the claim was 
preposterous, and Willis’s suggestion that it was made for the sake 
of weakening the jurisdiction of their lord (Lord Audley was at 


that time the lord of castle and manor), probably hits the truth. | 
But it is curious to find the name of Athelstan occurring so often | 
in the traditions of Barnstaple and its neighbourhood. He lived, | 


we are told, for some time at Umberleizh, in the valley of the Taw, 
and certainly the beauty of the wooded country there might justify 
his choice. And during his stay at Umberleizh, after he had ex- 
_— the Britons from Exeter, he repaired the walls of ancient 


arum, rebuilt the castle, and bestowed his special favour on the | 


town. It was at this time, too, that he founded the Priory of 
Pilton, close to Barnstaple ; and that the Priory looked to him as 
its founder is proved by its medizval seal, which bears the figure 
ef a king, with the lezend “Toe Athelstanus ago quod presens 
signat Imago.” All this may perhaps be referred to the half 
mythic character which was gradually assigned to Athelstan in 
pon tradition, and which induced men to look back towards 

is time as to a golden age of prosperity and happiness. Such a 
feeling, lingering at Barnstaple as elsewhere in England, may have 
led the burgesses, or their advisers, to put into definite form the 
floating traditions of the place, half belteved, but entirely unsup- 
ported by anything beyond hearsay evidence. 

The earliest existing document is a deed of 1261; and from 
that time we have papers of various descriptions down to the 
middle of the last century. In the older grants and charters 
the town is variously named. The form “ Barum,” which gave 
rise to so long a discussion in the first series of Notes and Queries, 
occurs but seldom. Contractions of “ Bardenstaple,” or “ Baren- 
staple,” are by far the most frequent; and in one place we get the 
sounding title of “ Bardenestapolis,” which carries us straight 
away to Byzantine territory. Local names, however, in medieval 
documents are apt to assume singular forms ; and in one at least of 
the Barnstaple papers the personal names are so unusual as to 
suggest some special distinction either of race, or, what is more 

obable, of local pronunciation. These names are distinguished 

an ending in a; and they occur chiefly in a list (not dated, but 
possibly of the time of Edward III.) of members belonging to a 
— of St. Nicholas. We have Thomas Lelya, Mayor; Givrdan 

a, Gencian Birna, Swytta, Busla, and several of like character. 
In this list we also make acquaintance with William “ Peticonseil,” 
who, we may hope, did not intrade his advice too frequently on 
his fellow-townsmen; and twice we have the name of Symeon 
Schakespt (we give it as written), which is noticeable as oc- 
curring so far west. 


A parchment roll, which may belong to the first years of the | 


fourteenth century, containsa list of persons possessing weapons 
or contributing them to some common store. e poleaxe is most 
frequently named, and the value of each is carefully entered. No 
series of letters, like those of John Shillingford, the patriotic Mayor 
of Exeter, has been found in the Barustaple coffers; but the 
records of proceedings in the local courts are quite as interesting 


were in tolerable condi- | 


| as those of Exeter, and quite as early, The first by-laws for the 
_ government of the town are dated in 1423, and are in Latin. A 
second by-law, in English, covers an enormous sheet of parchment, 
and dates from 1585; and a third, also in English, was set forth 
in 1690. All these are very minute in their details, and refer to 
| every possible jurisdiction, office, and misdemeanour. In fact, the 
_ extreme independence of the borough after it had freed itself from 
the feudal control of its lords is very remarkable. It seems to 
| have been almost a law to itself, and to have ordered or con- 
trolled at its own pleasure. The watch over “ tipplers,” “ vaga- 
bonds,” and “ rogues ” of all sorts was very severe. The names of 
all tipplers were returned at regular intervals; but it does not 
, appear that the Corporation was averse to a judicious “ drynkynge” 
on proper occasions. We find frequent entries of “burnt sacke” 
and “ burnt clarett”; and there is mention of “ 29 bottels of sacke 
and five bottels of Canara drank on the rejoicing day for the 
Prince of Orange’s marriage—cost Ss, 8d.” When we call to 
mind the “ marvellous searching ” qualities of “Canaries,” as set 
forth by Dame Quickly, we can only hope that they who bore the 
rod did not on this and similar occasions present an unedifying 
example to tipplers of the more humble sort. In other respects. 
they were, outwardly at least, an austere generation. One Thomas 
Bowen, who “on the 9th day of June did profanely curse six 
several times,” was punished with becoming severity. From these 
later accounts (they belong to the year 1677) it appears that Barn- 
staple presented the ‘“ Duke of Albimarle” with a gilt box— 
apparently on his becoming High Steward of the town. The birth- 
, place and the old family estate of Monk lay at no great distance 
from Barnstaple, and his appearance in the West was always the 
| signal for much consumption of “ Canaries.” 
The Barnstaple familiar to the Duke of Albemarle was still, 
, though in a shattered condition, the Barustaple of the Civil Wars. 
Lady Fanshawe, who visited it in the course of her many wander- 
ings, pronounces it to be “one of the finest towns in England,” 
though the people were malicious and spiteful, “as most use to 
be so far from London.” The town itself was then confined to 
the angle at which the little river Yeo joins the Taw. The castle, 
of which the mound or “ motte ” only remains, occupied the ex- 
treme point of the angle, and the whole town was strongly walled. 
Clarendon, writing to Prince Rupert from Bath (May 27, 1645), 
says, “In truth, though I expected very much from Barn- 
staple, it far exceeded even that expectation ; and, considering all 
circumstances, is the most miraculously fortified place that I know, 
and, I am confident, is the best provided to receive an enemy, 
; especially as a magazine of victuals, of any town in Eng- 
land.” The “miraculous” fortifications did not consist of the 
town walls alone. The place itself is strongly protected by 
nature, since it stands on a promontory, sloping from the 
north, between bread, and in the seventeenth century im- 
| passable, marsh lands, On the neck of the promontory a strong, 
star-shaped fort was coustructed, the outlines of which are still 
| distinctly visible. It covered all approach to the town from the 
land side, and looked far out over the windings of the river to the 
sea and the distant cliffs of Lundy. A place so well protected, 
and so well open to the coast, was, in Clarendon’s words, very 
“convenient ” for the residence of Prince Charles, who was here for 
about two months in 1646. Tradition points out a house in the 
High Street as that in which he lived, and where, we are told, 
“he gave himself his usual license of drinking.” 

The records of Barnstaple are perhaps more interesting than the 
town itself in its modernized condition. The present Guildhall 
contains a series of portraits—thirty-one in number—representing 
the “‘ Corporators ” of the borough in 1738, and painted by Hudson. 
Rubicund and portly, the appearance of these gentlemen suggests 
that the consumption of “ burnt clarett” was still considerable 
when the members for Barnstaple, Sir John Chichester and Mr. Theo- 
philus Fortescue, presented the town with these curious memorials. 
it was indeed affirmed at one time that the Corporation were allowed 
to choose whether they would have their portraits painted, or 
that the river Taw should be made navigable for larger vessels ;. 
| but this has been proved to be an invention of the enemy. 

There is a tradition that Reynolds, at that time a pupil of 

Nudson’s, assisted in the disposal and painting of the draperies. 
| The churches of Barnstaple are of no great interest, but the records 
| contain a large number of documents relating to chapels and 
, chantries in and near the town, some of which are important. 

There was a chapel at the foot of the “long bridge,” which seems 
, to have been founded by Sir William Tracy, one of the murderers 
| of Becket, as a penitential offering. The bridge itself is of later 
| date; but there was an ancient ford or crossing-place in the same 
| situation, so that the chapel rose at a point where travellers 
| would naturally halt for a few moments. Among the more curious 
| papers is a list of plate and church furniture sold by the Commis- 

sioners in 1552, the year in which all chantries were suppressed. 
Six chalices and three patens of silver were then valued at 24/. 
We are told, too, that “ Sir John Chichester, Kt., pulled down the 
bo crosse & caryed away the stones, iron, and led, to the 


valewe of 2/.” 

Besides the town records, a number of small manuscript books. 
were found in the chests, one of which (circa 1340) contains a 
copy of Seneca’s Morals. There were also some proclamations— 
one “for the restraint of killing, dressing, and eating of flesh in 
_ Lent or on fish daies "—without date, but apparently Elizabethan ; 

and one, early in the reign of Charles I., “ for the better ordering 
of those who repaire to the Court for their cure of the disease 
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called the King’s evil.” Both Charles I. and Charles II. “ touched 
for the evil” in St. Andrew's Church at Plymouth, where a throne 
with a canopy was erected in the chancel. 

We must repeat that the Barnstaple records call for, and will 
repay, a full examination. They contain much of course which is 
only of local interest; but many of the papers are important in a 
much wider sense; and until they have been thoroughly explored, 
it is impossible to say how much light may be thrown by their 
contents on the early history and development of municipal in- 
stitutions. 


FRENCH SPORTSMEN. 


We are inclined to believe that the popular theory which 
makes the French less of a sporting nation than the 
English is a popular delusion. Frenchmen have no doubt fewer 
opportunities of sport, especially so far as shooting is concerned, 
thanks to the extreme subdivision of the land, and the easy, 
democratic looseness of the game-laws. It is only comparatively 
lately that they have taken to the turf, simply because the idea of 
it had scarcely occurred to them. But, now that they are imi- 
tating our English habits, in their fervid zeal and impulsive 
enthusiasm they go far in advance of their more phlegmatic 
models. An Englishman takes things very much as they come; 
a Frenchman throws himself into his part with a fervour that 
ought assuredly to command success. Breakfast in one of the 
hotels at Newmarket or Doncaster on the eventful morning 
of the Cesarewitch or the “Sellinger,” and you will see men in 
garb of a decidedly sporting cut laying their heads together 
over the tables; but, except for the faint echo of some 
whisper here and there, you could hardly tell the subject of their 
conversation. They might be comparing notes as to the quality 
of their steaks and chops, while they are really laying and 
taking the odds for thousands. But, should you have been slee 
ing in a French hotel on the eve of a race meeting, there can 
no question as to what is going forward about you. The gentlemen 
who crowd to the morning table-d’héte are attired in garments 
of the most fantastically horsy fashions—in Newmarket cutaways 
of Lincoln green that remind you of the plates in antiquated 
rting novels, in corduroy continuations sitting close to the 
limbs, and in broad-folded cream-coloured scarfs secured by 
Brobdingnagian horseshoes. You recognize the masterpieces of 
the fashions that have attracted you in windows on the Boulevards, 
and not a few of these have been improved upon by the genius of 
provincial tailors. Happily for the patrons of the turf in France, the 
settlement of their costumier’s bill and of their travelling expenses 
are the worst indiscretions into which most of them are betrayed. 
They may have monogrammed ivory-bound books and metallic 
pencils, but the pages of these volumes are for the most part 
virgin. We do not say that the epidemic of beiting is not spread- 
ing in France as on this side of the Channel, but as yet it has 
made comparatively little progress. On the other hand we have the 
illustration of the old proverb reversed, and if there is little wool in 
the breakfast-room there is a great dealof cry. Every man in it is 
not only talking, but positively shouting horseflesh ; and with a 
characteristic absence of mauvaise honte, considering how innocent 
they all are in the matter. Each of them directs his conversation 
by preference to a friend or acquaintance some half-dozen seats 
away, so that he may have an opportunity of ventilating his wisdom 
in public. Yet at the same time they show much of that super- 
stitious reverence which so often goes hand in hand with ig- 
noranee. A hush will fall on the vociferous groups at the appear- 
ance of an English jockey within earshot, although he knows 
nothing whatever of their tongue; and for once the English betting 
man tinds himself regarded with some semblance of respect. So 
it is with the French shooter at the beginning of the season. He 
awaits with intense impatience the official announcement of the 
opening day, although aware that it may be more than a toss-up 
whether he kills anything when it does come; and he is ready to 
voke an émeute in his department should the authorities unduly 
y it. Taking time by the forelock many a week before, he has 
scrupulously seen to his gun and his cartridges, and he has had 
many a talk with his cronies of the café over the prospects 
of the season, On the eve of the momentous day he is all 
agog in a tremor of excitement, which has s0 effectually banished 
sleep from his pillow that he is eager to take the field with the 
larks and the swallows. 

We have been led into this train of thought by a glance at last 
Monday’s numberof the Figaro, The previous Sunday had been fixed 
for the opening day, and M. Marx, a well-known contributor to 
that journal, relates his adventures for the benefit of its readers. 
We will say for the Figaro’s accomplished contributor that he 
does not dilate upon his actual shooting experiences at any tedious 
length. He merely intimates incidentally that he did kill certain 

ridges, and he modestly shares the merit of his success with 
the faithful dog who followed him to the field and the breech- 
loader whose maker he duly advertises. Yet there is a certain 
significance in his simple story, since it not only illustrates the 
spirit of enthusiasm we have spoken of, but shows that those 
good old-fashioned shooting practices which have altogether gone 
out of date with us are still in favour with our neighbours over the 
Channel. The shooting contributor to one of the leading London 


dailies would have written, as a matter of course, of the sport on some | 


manor where everything was done according to the rules, To, his joyous yelps. Failing partridges or hares, which are neces- 


have talked of a quiet day over dogs would have been going back 
at a leap to the times of our fathers; and indeed he must have 
telegraphed the events of such a day from some out-of-the-way 
county in the North or beyond the Border. He would have written 
of guns marching in line through stubbles and turnip-fields of un- 
manageable dimensions, with retrievers following at the heels of 
the party, as the shortest means of securing the wounded. When 
the bag came to be counted up, after infinite grumbling at the 
scarcity of coveys, at the excess of barren birds, and the profusion of 
“squeakers,” nothing short of thirty to sixty brace would have 
satisfied him. The worthy Parisians expect nothing of the kind; 
they know that the department of the Seine and Marne is not 
situated anywhere in Fairyland. Neither trouble nor expense 
is grudged in preserving on such superb domains as Compiégne 
or Ferriéres; but, as a rule, anywhere within reach of Paris the 
shooting slips down between the two stools of the stealthy poacher 
and the small proprietor. The Parisian badaud is quite content 
to have a cheerful day on the plain of St. Denis, among scores or 
hundreds of rivals who are jealously quartering the ground. M. 
Marx,who writes for the andt lucky enough 
to get the run of a farm. Unfortunately for him, the farm seems 
to have been somewhat out of the way, and he had to fall back on 
the rough hospitality of its occupants. His fate was worse than 
he had any cause to expect, for he found the family of the farmer 
in an agony of grief over a mare who had over-eaten herself in a 
field of lucerne. Probably their visitor would have slept but little 
in any case ; as it was, he had te dispense with sleep altogether. 
Naturally he turned out with the earliest dawn, and subsequently, 
to his disgust, when he came home at night he found nothing but 
eggs and onions to fall back upon. A la guerre comme @ la guerre; 
and the rough quarters and the meagre meal, where the piece of 
resistance was one of his own fresh-killed partridges, only made the 
brief outing more enjoyable to the hardy Parisian chasseur. As 
we said, he is discreetly silent as to the number of birds he bagged. 
But it is impossible to conceive any ordinary English sportsman 
thinking it worth while to go through so much for so little ; and 
no Englishman would have dreamed that such modest exploits 
were worthy of being retailed for the delectation of his country- 
men. 

We know nothing, of course, of M. Marx’s shooting capabilities, 
but we do not feel in the slightest degree inclined to smile at him. 
There are sportsmen and sportsmen in France as elsewhere, as 
there are dogs and dogs; but the fact is that the shooting system 
on the other side of the Channel has more of real sport in it than 
that which has come into fashion with us. In England, where the 
game is preserved with all manner of artificial appliances, and where 
the shooters sweep along the fields in September in more or less 
serried lines, you leave science out of the question altogether. 
Everything must depend on the guns and the shooting ; and that 
man is the king of the day who shoots most coolly and 
steadily. Those good old traditions have long ago been exploded 
of days when the master and his men took a pride in the dogs 
they had broken, and delighted in seeing them doing their 
work. Then, instead of sending the watchers round in the morn- 
ing to drive the birds from their lurking places into the 
turnips, you had to study for yourself where you were likely 
to find them, carefully marking the set of the wind. That 
is what our French friends have to do nowadays, according to 
their lights. We may laugh at the sleek, well-conditioned citizen 
who shows in his hard-breathing and corpulent frame the signs of 
his sedentary self-indulgence in restaurants and cafés, when he gets 
himself up in gaiters and a many-tasselled game-bag, with a bril- 
liant suit of the McWhirter tartan. You may fancy that his over- 
fed dog, a queer cross between a lurcher and a setter, is in eve 
respect a suitable companion for him. The man feels his too sol 
flesh in process of melting as he gives himself up to a series of un- 
wonted gymnastics in scrambling over the fences under a glaring sun; 
and he is apt to leave shreds of his gorgeous tartan sticking in the 
tight gaps of the hedges. The dog puffs and pants even more 
than his master, and habitually potters in most irritating 
fashion, except at the very moment when he ought to be 
silent and down-charge. hen at the rare phenomenon of 
a fallen piece of game he is hurried out of his indolent self- 
control, and is apt to scatter the feathers and swallow the 
body in place of depositing it at the feet of the sportsman. 
But man and dog are at least bringing their limited intelligence 
to bear upon the business of filling the bag. Like the Red 
Indian who shoots for subsistence in the boundless hunting 
grounds of the Western wilderness, they must study the “ sign” 
and the habits of the game, if they hope to do anything at all. 
For in these days the game is ames as scarce in the great Ameri- 
can prairies as among the vines and wheattields of France. And 
in the one case as in the other, everything is fish that comes to net. 
The red man after days of fruitless hunting at last sees a deer, and 
makes a stalk upon it. Shouid even his steady nerves tremble a 
little, it is no wonder, for a miss may mean skort commons if not 
starvation; and if the deer escapes him, he falls back upon the 
prairie dog. So the French gunner may well be shaken out of his 
composure should a covey of partridges rise whirring around him. 
It is an opportunity of distinguishing himself such as he never had 
hoped for ; should he let slip the brilliant chance, the birds will be 
gone from him for ever; iat if he drop two of them, or even one, 
it redounds very greatly to his credit. But should he have a brace 
of partridges to pick up, he is elevated at once into the seventh 
heaven : and his hound participates in his elation, as is shown by 
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sarily scarce, he is perfectly satisfied with fieldfares or thrushes. 
And, waiving the sin of exterminating singing-birds, we do not 
see why he should not make himself hap¢y in his own simple way. 
From the purely gastronomic point of view, there are few birds 
from the hedgerows which do not make excellent pdtés and rétis ; 
and, so far as sport is concerned, it is a mere matter of prejudice 
what is game and what is not. The most experienced of Scotch 
shots takes almost as much pride in stalking a wild goose as in 
stalking a red deer, the bird being unquestionably more wary than 
the quadruped, while in many districts of the North it is very much 
more of ararity. We have dwelt chiefly on that popular aspect 
of foreign shooting which lends itself with more or less fitness to 
caricature. But, seriously, there are many gentlemen abroad who 
could give valuable “ wrinkles ” to their English brethren ; while in 
point of dog-breeding and dog-breaking there can be very little doubt 
that there are not a few Frenchmen and Belgians who are very 
decidedly our superiors. 


AN EX-PRIEST ON CATHOLIC MORALITY. 


‘A. CURIOUS paper has recently appeared in a Wesleyan organ 
‘ by an “ ex-Roman Catholic Priest,” under the title of “ Neo- 
Catholicism and Morality.” It contains undoubtedly some inter- 
esting reflections, though not much which has not been said over 
and over again before by Protestant critics of every form of 
“Catholicism.” But in their mouths the criticism is throughout 
intelligible and consistent. There can be no mistake as to what 
they are assailing, or what is the main object of their contention. 
We may or may not agree with them, but we understand clearly 
that they are—as was once curiously remarked by a cathedral 
verger in describing the sermon of a preacher noted for his anti- 
Roman zeal—“ a giving of it to the Pope,” and that to them Popery 
includes whatever does not come within the purview of Exeter 
Hall theology. The precise aim of the “ ex-Priest” is not equally 
obvious. And the title of his paper, as well as the organ he has 
selected for its publication, tends rather to complicate than to clear 
up our apprehension of his drift. “ Neo-Catholicism” is a term 
which requires definition, and an ex-Roman Catholic Priest 
who makes a Wesleyan magazine the medium of his com- 
munications may be supposed primd facie to have abjured some- 
thing more than the “ Roman” specialities of his former creed. The 
internal evidence seems strongly to confirm this supposition, and 
so far as we can gather from it any idea of what is intended by 
Neo-Catholicism, it appears to include a good deal which the 
term without its novel prefix is commonly understood to denote. 
Yet the writer pointedly disclaims in more than one passage the 
desire of “expressing any opinion on the points of faith or con- 
troversy existing among Protestants, Anglicans, and Orthodox 
Greeks,” and wishes to confine himself to “ dogmatic or practical 
developments peculiar to Neo-Catholicism.” What he has actu- 
ally done is to insist chiefly on certain developments of popular 
Ultramontanism, which however, if we rightly apprehend him, 
are treated as the direct and necessary result of principles most 
of which “ Anglicans and Orthodox Greeks,” and some of which 
“orthodox Protestants” also hold in common. The value of his 
criticisms, whatever it be, would be materially increased by a 
more precise circumscription of the sphere within which they are 
intended to apply. 

We have tirst a survey of medisval Catholicism, as it had 
existed “in splendid darkness for nine hundred years” before the 
Reformation, and the description is not a flattering one; “her” 
(Rome's) “ religion a polity amongst the rulers, a materialism 
amongst the ruled; her pastors, merchants of souls; the aureola 
of her Madonna eclipsing the Light of God; her shops for the 
sale of passports into her heaven, into which everything 
paid for could enter, —_ independence and humanity.” This, 
we are told, is what Luther revolted against. Be it so; but the 
system which in Luther's time had already existed “ for nine 
hundred years” can hardly be designated three centuries after him 
as “Neo-Catholicism.” The ex-Priest proceeds, however, to 
describe it as such in language sufficiently incisive :— 

Neo-Catholicism proclaims a principle utterly opposed to that of Luther. 
The conscience under Neo-Catholicism has only one function: it has solely 
to ask, “What is ordered?” ‘The Neo-Catholic may have perchance to 
appeal from Confessor to Director, from Director to Bishop, from Bishop to 
Pope ; but there the appeal ends. He has only one fact to discover, one 

uestion to solve: “Is such an act or opinion really approved by the 

apacy ?” Et causa finita est. 

The special point of the indictment bere is that conscience and 

- intelligence are superseded by a judge “solely external,” who is 
also final and supreme. And we are warned by the ex-Priest that 
those who only theorize on such matters cannot understand the 
intolerable burden thus imposed on the individual conscience. 

For the authority is not only external and arbitrary, not only 
does it supersede all moral freedom, but it is itself undeserving of 
any moral respect :— 

Those who only theorize on these matters do not and cannot realize the 
bewilderment to the individual when he discovers that the external autho- 
rity, instead of being the Shekinah of the Invisible God, is merely, when 
traced a little higher, the egotistic policy of an avaricious statesman trading 
for power in the name of Christ. To the honest man the authority has 
perished. 

Here we must pause to interpose two obvious comments. In the 
first place, a very moderate acquaintance with Church history 
-Would have taught the ex-Priest that the system of abject sub- 


mission which he denounces is very far from representing the actual 
condition of the medieval Church. His picture is, to say the 
least, overdrawn and inadequate. There was an energetic, often a 
turbulent, life at work under the surface, which Rome may have 
watched with jealousy, but entirely failed to suppress. And if it 
be replied that this is anyhow the condition of the post-Reforma- 
tion or of the modern Church, we must again observe, first, that 
the line, wherever it is meant to be drawn, should be much more 
clearly defined, and secondly that the action of the Curia, even in 
recent times, and under Jesuit guidance, cannot fairly be described 
as simply “ the egotistic polity of an avaricious statesman trading 
for power in the name of Christ.” That is one side of the picture 
no doubt, but not the only one. The Jesuit policy, which is what 
the writer seems to have chiefly in view, has always been, if not 
an avaricious, an ambitious one, intent on seeking power. But 
the question on which it would be interesting to receive some 
authentic information from an ex-Priest—not, we presume, him- 
self an ex-Jesuit—is how far this system of Loyola is necessarily 
bound up with the religious life and discipline of the Roman 
Catholic Church; and on that point we are left to desiderate 
further guidance. Our informant, so to say, blows hot and cold. 
He describes the system as “ Neo-Catholicism,” but he also traces 
it back through twelve centuries, without giving any hint of a 
break anywhere, and a fresh point of departure. 

His next point, which is of course one of the most familiar 
commonplaces of all anti-Popery controversialists, is the confes- 
sional ; and we observe that he treats it exclusively in connexion 
with women, as though men had nothing to do with the ordinance, 
and almost exclusively under the aspect of “ direction ”—which is, 
we believe, in the main a modern adjunct of the ordinance, and one 
for the introduction and fostering of which the Jesuits are mainly 
responsible. But here again we are left in the same uncertainty as. 
to whether the “sacrament of penance” itself, or only these special 
applications of it, are intended to be assailed. A great deal might 
probably be said against the latter from a perfectly “ orthodox” 

oint of view, Anglican, Roman, or Greek; but the ordinance: 
itself is an integral of the Greek, just as much as of the 
Roman Catholic religious system, and is more or less recognized 
both in theory and practice among Anglicans. Yet we have long and 
eloquent passages—too long to be quoted here—where the results 
of “the Roman Catholic system,” identical apparently with the 
‘“‘ Neo-Catholic ” system, are traced up to “ the dogma on which it 
rests.” This dogma turns out to be that of original sin and 
redemption, which is the common belief of “ Protestants, Angli- 
cans, and orthodox Greeks” also ; and the application of it through 
sacraments is common at least to the two latter, who would find 
little to criticize in the following passage, apart from the final 
paragraph :— 

To those on earth the supernatural life is imparted by Baptism, is strength- 
ened by Confirmation, is nourished by the Eucharist, is weakened by venial 
sin, is destroyed by mortal sin, is restored by the absolution given after 
confession, in the sacrament of Penance ; is in death’s agony fortified by 
Extreme Unction ; is in the purgatory due to venial sin or to mortal sin not 
fully atoned for, relieved by Papal indulgences, by charitable prayers, by 
alms, by the sacrifice of the Mass. 


Here again we should like to ask whether the whole system 
of “direction,” and “the spirit of a foreign Jesuit college, with its. 
spying, humiliations, tell-taling, un-English, unmanly fashions,” are 
or are not the natural or necessary result of the sacramental 
system, and even of “ the dogma” of original sin and redemption 
on which it is said to rest. If they are, the ex-Priest should plainly 
tell us so, and direct his assault, not against the accidents but the 
essence of the system he so emphatically condemns, It is true that by 
doing so he might lose the support of many who will be dis- 
posed more or less heartily to sympathize with his denuncia- 
tions of particular details of belief or practice which they disap- 
prove ; but we should then at least know where to find him, and 
moreover it is waste of labour to pluck off the flowers while 
the poisonous root is left untouched. If, on the other hand, the 
poison is to be found in the Neo-Catholic developments only, and 
not in the dogma from which they spring, the line should be more 
accurately drawn. Confession may be an excellent thing, and 
“direction ” a very bad thing; sacraments may be a genuine part 
of the Christian revelation, and the Roman application of them a 
grievous abuse; but for any practical purpose it is essential to 
distinguish between the good and the bad, the use and the abuse. 
To hit all round and then explain that you only wish to strike at 
abuses is neither a logical nor a profitable procedure. 

We had occasion not long ago, in noticing a pamphlet of Mr. 
Petre’s—a Roman, not ex-Roman Catholic priest—to point out 
the strange exhibitions of that “spying spirit of a foreign Jesuit 
College” which he, like the present writer, so sharply criticizes, 
Mr. Petre of course considers these peculiarities a kind of fungus 
growth, having no natural or proper ete to the Roman Catholic 
system as such. That is a perfectly intelligible and arguable 
view, and we should be glad to see it worked out by some 
competent hand, whether of a Priest or an ex-Priest. It is also 
an intelligible view that the “ Neo-Catholic” abuse is merely 
the normal and proper development of the Catholic tradition on 
which it is professedly based. And this we suspect to be the real 
view of the present writer. But if so he would do well to speak 
out more plainly. Whether indeed a Wesleyan magazine is the 
most suitable organ for such a purpose may be questioned. But if 
the “ — system,” as described in the following vigorous 
extract, which must be our last; is only old Catholic “ writ large,” 
so to put it, the ex-Priest would be rendering an important service 
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to his former coreligionists, as well as to the public generally, by 
bringing out the evidence of what would to many be nothing short 
of a new revelation. Until he lets us understand whether this is 
what he means or not he is only beating the air :— 


The Neo-Papal system murders liberty lest liberty should resist its pre- 
tensions ; it merges the individual into the ambition of the Monsignore, and 
calls the result religion. Everything is done to render the office of autho- 
rity easier. Thus, whilst the ecclesiastical Superior is exalted by titles, 
dress, and all the pageantries of puerile superstitious despotism, the indi- 
vidual is taught to lie prostrate on the ground, and to kiss feet, and to ask 
blessings, and ask leave, and beg to be allowed to be aslave. All inde- 
pendence is crushed ; the least inkling of it is spoken of as diabolic temp- 
tation ; every one is made dependent on some one else. The spirit of a 
foreign Jesuit college, with its spying, humiliations, tell-taling, un-English, 
unmanly fashions, is possessing the whole of the Neo-Papal Church. The 
more that spirit is fostered, the more will the fine spirit of the old English 
Roman Catholic gentry be transformed from its hearty genuineness into 
everything which we loathe, and loathe all the more because it is under 
the name of religion ; and whilst it pleads for protection to those who, on 

rinciple, give equal rights to all, it poisons, it opposes, it destroys ; and yet 
its line of action is too intangible to get at. 


AMATEURS OF DISCOMFORT. 


of the flesh has always something about it 
which commands our attention and respect. St. Simeon 
Stylites was unquestionably a hero; and the Brahmin who sits in 
a tree until he becomes incorporated with its branches is a figure 


full of pathetic nobility. But the attractiveness of exhibitions of | 


indifference to creature comfort is not confined to cases of such 
lofty motive, and it survives even where the occasion is felt to be 
very inadequate, if not actually silly. The reason of this perhaps is 
that there is something peculiarly gratifying to human nature in 
the contemplation of ascetic exploits. They heighten the sense of 
personal comfort much as a whistling wind without is said to 
make things look more snug and cheerful at home, or as the 
appreciation of civilized security is enhanced by the perusal of 
tales of wild and dangerous adventure. This feeling must have 
entered largely into the strong interest evinced by the public in 
some recent feats of monotonous pedestrianism at Islington; and 
perhaps this should make us charitable in our judgment of that 
odd class of people who appear to discover in the infliction upon 
themselves of severe, but quite unnecessary, physical discomfort 
a novel and particularly piquant form of pleasure. 

It would not be fair to include among these strange folk the 
numerous enthusiasts of sport and travel. With them the personal 
discomfort is endured, not as end-in-itself, to speak philosophically, 
but as a necessary means to the accomplishment of something 
beyond. We can well understand the keen pleasure of scaling 
some difficult or untrodden peak, of exploring some “ dark con- 
tinent,” or tracking the sources of a mysterious river. In the 
pursuit of such ends as these exposure and privation are necessities, 
without which success cannot be achieved. Sport, too, in its 
various forms exercises so strong a fascination over the imagination 
of Englishmen that they are willing to a up with untold miseries 
on its account. Tiger-shooting or fox-hunting can act as efficient 
narcotics to the consciousness of a vast amount of accessory dis- 
comfort, and it may be presumed that for the devotee of that par- 
ticular sport, even duck-shooting, which is of all sports the most 
dangerous and absurd, has its peculiar compensations. 

The true amateur of discomfort, however, is something different 
from all these. He is a person who finds his happiness in “ rough- 
ing it,” as he calls it, not for the attainment of any ulterior pur- 
pose, but on account of a peculiarly racy pleasure which the mere 
endurance of voluntary hardship appears to convey. He revels in 
privation ; and during the hot summer months that precede his 
annual holiday he gloats over his prospective miseries, while year 
by year he sets himself to elaborate fresh methods for the realiza- 
tion of his darling hobby. It may be that he decides to blacken 
his face and make a tour of the seaport towns of the south 
coast in the character of a nigger minstrel; or perhaps he 
may prefer to travel as a pedlar, or even to remain in London 
P| appear as an itinerant costermonger. Another disciple 
of the same school will find his happiness in periodically 
taking service before the mast, and delights in passing his 
vacation among the luxuries of a forecastle. But it is only 
the finest and most enterprising spirits whose passion for dis- 
comfort finds expression in such ingenious ways as this, and 
the rank and file of the school are more easily satisfied. With 
them it is merely a fixed principle that discomfort in some form 
or other they must have as an ingredient in their holiday arrange- 
ments, and provided this is achieved they are willing that their 
performances should not startlingly differ from those of other 
people. They are even contented with a walking tour, and about 
this time of year one may not unfrequently detect members of the 
class tramping grimly along some especially dusty and uninterest- 
ing road, The thoroughgoing amateur of discomfort will probably 

refer to walk alone; but, if he happens to have a companion on 

is way, they will be seen rarely to interchange a word. They 
are both far too intent upon realizing the luxury of their discom- 
fort for much conversation; and, besides, they have walked ten 
miles further than is compatible with any freshness of mind or 
body. They will almost certainly carry ponderous knapsack, and 
will carefully avoid all inns that have the least pretension to either 
comfort or cleanliness. 


One might be well content to allow the existence of these _ 


strange persons to unnoticed amid the crowd of ec 
centric “ persuasions ” to which some section of humanity is ever 


ready to lend a willing ear, were it not that we are reminded of 
their existence by the popularity of a peculiar form of self-immo- 
lation for the inventioa of which we feel sure they must have 
been originally responsible. Singularly enough, this particular 
exercise of discomfort is now largely practised by people who 
would loudly denounce the insanity of the more consistent ama- 
teur. They have no wish to be uncomfortable; roughing it has 
no special charms for them; and what they contemplate is nothing 
more than a short spell of idyllic, well-appointed Bohemian- 
ism. A Thames trip between Teddington and Oxford is a 
pleasure which is a great deal too well known to need puff 
or description, Rationally performed, with a well-balanced boat 
and agreeable company, it is about the pleasantest of easily acces- 
sible recreations. Every mile of the course is rich with memo- 


Ties and associations, and, in spite of occasional stretches of 


ugliness, there are beauties enough to satisfy the most fastidious 
critic of river scenery. A paddle down the reaches between 
Medmenham and Marlow, or an “ easy ” under the trees of Nuneham, 
is a luxury which well repays the seeking. Lately, however, an 
idea appears to have sprung up that Thames travelling is spiritless 
and incomplete unless what is known as “camping out” forms 
part of the programme. It is not from any scarcity of accommo- 
dation that this process is resorted to, for the riverside bristles 
with fairly comfortable inns, and any possible itinerary 
would bring some or other of them within easy reach. 
Nor can economy be the object, since the outfit of these 
parties is often on a scale sufficiently elaborate for a pro- 
tracted exploration of the Red River or the Congo. 

we are forced to conclude that it is merely a passion for adventure 
which prompts these true descendants of Drake and Frobisher to 
their perilous undertaking. A larger and clumsier boat is neces- 
sarily selected for a trip of this kind than would otherwise be 
used. It has to contain tents, blankets, and hammocks, and 
is loaded with hampers of provisions, while tin kettles of fanciful 
design, armfuls of dry sticks, saucepans, coffee-biggins, and all 
kinds of culinary apparatus are heaped into bow and stern. The 
encampment is evidently the leading thought of every one, and it 
is only when the shades of evening fall upon them that the real 
business of the expedition may be said to begin. A conve- 
nient spot is then selected, and while the rest of the party do 
their best to extricate the hammocks and rehearse the time- 
honoured preliminaries of a picnic, the cook of the party sets him- 
self to work. Things begin to look quite promising, and some 
sanguine member of the party, remembering perhaps the lines of 
Dryden, which are exhibited before the well-known inn at 
Kennington Island, ventures upon a prognostication that the time 
has now come when 

The jolly crew, unmindful of the past, 
The quarry share, the plenteous dinner haste. 


Epic cookery was, as far as our authorities go, chiefly remarkable 
for a certain massive simplicity, but it is doubtful whether even 
AEneas and his cheerful friends would have shown much alacrity 
in despatching the meal which is produced upon this occasion. 
The cook will almost certainly be ambitious, and will endeavour, 
by some elaborate performance, to establish his title to the dignity 
of a “cordon bleu.” But in that case his abasement will be in pro- 
portion to the height of his aspirations; and it is rarely indeed 
that his reputation will not be irretrievably lost on the first night 
of his office. Ilowever, the company is a hungry one, and, even 
smoked potatoes and scorched omelettes being better than no 
supper, an effort is made to consume the uninviting repast with as 
good a grace as possible. But the whisky-bottle is soon broached, 
pipes are lit, and the bivouac fire is piled high. Now is the 
time for the realization of dreams of adventure. Fenimore 
Cooper and Mayne Reid are recalled vividly to mind; while the 
lowing of a disturbed heifer in the adjacent field makes a fair sub- 
stitute for the conventional environment of prowling beasts. But, 
after a time, since nothing particularly exciting actually occurs, the 
imagination begins to tire; and the cold mist which has risen like 
a fleece from the marshy meadow exercises a chilling influence 
upon spirits and conversation. The hammocks are accordingly 
resorted to, and the god of dreams is heartily invoked. It would 
be difficult to say in what position exhausted nature will not 
achieve sleep; it “slid into the soul” of the Ancient 
Mariner under circumstances still more distressingly unpleasant 
than those of our adventurers; but certainly any one who 
in such a situation secures two hours of continuous slum- 
ber is to be accounted a most fortunate mortal. Beside the 
ubiquitous mist which defies rugs and permeates the thivkest 
blankets, there are other disturbing elements. Here, too, as 
Horace found on the Italian canal during his famous trip to 
Brundusium :— 
Mali culices ranaeque palustres 
Avertunt somnos. 

And moreover the ee conditions which result from experimen- 
tal cookery are not by any means well calculated to promote sound 
or easy repose. At length, however, the night wears itself away, 
and an early dip is made to do what service it can in dis- 

lling the unpleasant recollections of the past. The toilet 


which follows is rather picturesque than comfortable, and affords 
immense amusement to such early travellers as are privileged to 
behold it; but the difficulties of al fresco shaving are in time 
surmounted, and the party is duly prepared to enter upon the ex- 
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periences of another day. Of course the unpleasantness of these | 
parties is progressive, and each day makes the condition of the | 
unhappy adventurers more truly pitiable. Bad weather heightens | 
their sutlerings to such a pitch that they are usually found unbear- | 
able; but, under the most favourable circumstances, they are quite | 
wm acute, and there is less excuse for flinching from the | 
full rigour of the original programme. 

As we began by ates these persons deserve to be judged — 
charitably. When their conduct proceeds from inexperience, | 
although we cannot acquit them of some degree of folly, we can | 
at least sympathize with them under their punishment. When | 
they act deliberately, and evince a desire even to repeat the per-_ 
formance, we can only say that they have established a good title © 
to be regarded as genuine amateurs of discomfort and psychological | 
eurlosities of no mean order. 


THE EGYPTIAN CUSTOMS REVENUE. 


A FEW days ago the Standard published in fu'l the Report of 
Mr. Scrivener on the working of the new Egyptian Customs 
Department during last year—the first of its existence ; and very 
curious and suggestive reading it is. It furnishes, on the one 
hand, a striking picture of the want of system, the confusion, the 
waste, and the dishonesty of Eastern administration ; and, on the 
other, it is highly encouraging as regards the results of European 
control and supervision. The first task to which Mr. Scrivener 
directed his attention was the study of the organization which he 
had undertaken toreform; and everywhere he was encountered by 
anarchy. “ There did not exist even a compendium of the various 
rules, circulars, and orders defining the rights and duties of the 
Administration, and the steps to be taken in all eventualities.” The 
scope thus afforded to the unscrupulous and the negligent is mani- 
fest. For every fault ignorance of duty might be pleaded as an ex- | 
cuse, and every wrong might be defended as not contrary to the 
regulations. Moreover, “the complex system of accounts rendered | 
it difficult to fix responsibility, as well as to efficiently control the 
service. Besides this, the insutliciency of thecontrol exercised by the 
Custom House as regards brokers, Custom House agents, and others, 
the absence of a code of fiscal laws, and the bad habits and abuses 
to which this state of things gave rise, were so many more obstacles 
which arose at each step.” The effect of all this disorder was to 
favour those who desired to cheat the State, and to intercept on 
its way to the Treasury much of the mouey paid in. When Mr. 
Scrivener set to work to apply remedies, he found himself opposed, 
as was to be expected, by his own officials, and by all those who 
were interested in preventing change, by the dead weight of usage, 
routine, and prejudice, and by the restrictive clauses of interna- 
tional treaties and capitulations. In a single twelvemonth it was 
not possible to overcome all this resistance. Yet much was 
achieved. A ial reorganization of the personnel was etfected, 
which resulted in a considerable saving. A simpler system of keeping 
accounts was adopted, and several modifications were introduced 
in the mode of collecting the duties. Above all,a sharp super- 
vision was maintained. Much still remains to be done, more 
especially in the suppression of smuggling, but the effects of what 
was accomplished were very encouraging. 

Owing to the Russo-Turkish war, in which, as a dependency of 
the Porte, Egypt was involved, and to the severe commercial de- 
pression which still weighs upon all the world, there was a great 
falling off in the trade of Egypt last year. In the first six months, 
Mr. Scrivener tells us, the quantity of goods imported decreased 
one-third, while the value diminished almost one-half. The ex- 
planation assigned for this much greater decline in value than in 
quantity is that the principal falling-off was in articles of luxury, 
which are the most costly. It is added that even articles of prime 
necessity were imported only as they were needed for immediate 
consumption, which caused a considerable decrease in the storage 
dues. As a further proof of the dulness of trade, it is men- 
tioned that several steamers ceased running altogether, while the 
remainder generally arrived little more than half laden. Notwith- 
standing, however, this extraordinary decline in the imports, the 
Customs revenue levied upon them actually exceeded that of 1876 
by nearly six thousand pounds sterling; and sundry small items, 
“formerly neglected,” raised the excess to over 8,700/. This fact 
gives us a measure of the waste and peculation of the old system, 
and permits us to hope much'from future reforms. If the very first 
year of European administration raises a larger revenue from im- 
ports little more than half the value of those of the preceding 
twelvemonth, we are justified in expecting still better fruits when 
trade revives and smuggling is stamped out. Unlike the import 
duties, those levied on the exports show a falling-off. The Standard 
does not publish the tables appended to Mr. Scrivener’s Report, 
and consequently we are unable to analyse this decrease. But we 
are told that there was a great diminution in the export of cotton, 
which was partly compensated for by an augmentation in that of 
sugar and cotton seed; and also that there was a slight decline in 
the export of wheat. We have already referred to the fact that 
the badness of trade almost put an end to the warehousing of goods, 
and consequently caused a loss of sto: dues. And, lastly, there 
was a reduction in the dues levied ta and lighters entering 
and leaving the Mahmoudieh Canal, which was owing partly to 
the lowness of water in the canal and partlyto the permission now 
accorded to merchants to discharge their goods in their own , 
magazines. The final result is that the total Custom House | 


receipts of last year from all sources were less than those of 1876 
by no more than two thousand pounds sterling, which, consider. 
ing all the circumstances of depressed trade and foreign war, is 
@ most encouraging beginning ot the new administration. 

The collection of the octrot on tobacco is not under Mr, 
Scrivener’s jurisdiction, except in Alexandria. In that city it 
shows a most remarkable falling-off, being considerably less than 
half the estimated amount, and falling short of the yield of 1876 by 
more than two and a half million piastres. In the rest of Egypt, it 
appears, the deficit is proportionately greater still. To some extent 
there has doubtless been a decrease of consumption owing to the 
commercial crisis; but Mr. Scrivener is of opinion that the chief 
cause of the loss of revenue is the success of smuggling. To 
contribute to the expenses of the war the tobacco duty was en- 
hanced ten per cent. This, however, induced the legitimate 
trader to diminish his purchases, and to a still greater extent 
stimulated the contrabandist. The precautions adopted against 
the latter are so ineffectual that the wonder is that any revenue 
is collected at all. Thus we learn that outside Alexandria, 
Suez, and Port Said there is no attempt even to guard the 
coast, so that the smuggler can land his goods without fear 
of molestation. Even at Alexandria there were last year no 
more than a hundred and seventy-three revenue police to 
contend against from fifteen to eighteen hundred smugglers, 
Moreover, the former are unarmed, wheveas the latter are well 
provided with weapons, which they do not hesitate to use on 
occasion arising. During the present year, it appears, ampler pro- 
vision has been made for enrolling an efficient coastguard. But 
the construction and position of the Custom House itself continue 
to militate against the interests of the Treasury. “ The position 
of the Alexandria Custom House, with so many houses, stores, 
and shops, within its enceinte even, and with numerous private 


| gates, renders uncertain and difficult the surveillance necessary to 


prevent contraband goods being taken into the town.” Add to 
this that there are numerous cafés and public-houses built on piles 
along the sea, which appear to have been erected for the express 
purpose of serving as depéts for smuggled goods. Lastly, the 
system of permits and manifests is so defective that it is impos- 
sible to guard the interests of the Treasury if the honesty and 
vigilance of the officials fail it. 

The narration of the obstacles which Mr. Scrivener has had to 
encounter in every effort to perform his duty serves to enhance 
our appreciation of his energy and of the important results he has 
already attained. But it also proves that a vast deal remains to be 
done. The fact that, with so great a decline both in the imports 
and exports, in the face of almost universal smuggling, and in spite 
of the hostility of his own agents, he yet raised a revenue as large 
within a trifle as that of the previous year, is proof positive that 
the income from Customs admits of being at least doubled. At 
the same time it is not at all certain that the net income 
will be greatly increased, even if the difficulties in the way of 
strictly collecting all duties which ought to be paid are overcome. 
And these difficulties are by no means slight. The international 
treaties and capitulations are serious hindrances to almost every 
conceivable change, even to changes in the form of the Custom 
House permits. Mr. Scrivener speaks as if he anticipated no 
formidable opposition to a revision of the capitulations, and 
probably with time all opposition will be overcome. Euro- 
— Governments will consent to give authority to European 

eads of an Egyptian department which they would never 
accord to native officials. But the long delay interposed 
to the creation of the International Tribunals warns us not 
to expect a very rapid solution of this difficulty; and the 
rumoured objections of France to Nubar Pasha’s arrangements 
remind us that the jealousy which prompted that delay is by no 
means allayed. Further, the European merchants in Egypt, if they 
are not greatly maligned, have a very powerful interest in the con- 
traband trade; and they have means of upholding the capitulations 
which will not be easily combated. But until the capitulations are 
modified, or, at any rate, without the active and zealous support 
of the foreign Consuls, it will be impossible to suppress smuggling. 
Supposing this difficulty overcome, and the department armed 
with all necessary authority, it will be requisite to organize an 
efficient coastguard, not at Alexandria, Suez, and Port Said only, 
but all along the coasts of Egypt; and this will cost money. 
Then new custom-houses will have to be erected, and the existing 
custom-houses will have to be removed to sites better adapted for 
the purposes for which they are intended. Lastly, the houses, 
stores, and shops within the present custom-houses, and the cafés 
and public-houses along the shore, of which we spoke above, will 
have to be bought up and demolished. This will be a still more 
expensive operation. On the whole, a certain increment of revenue 
may be contidently expected, now that peace has been restored, from 
a mere revival of trade. All beyond that, however, will have to be 
earned by an outlay which will absorb an uncertain proportion of 
the gain. The bondholders of Egypt, then, should not be 
rendered too sanguine by this Report ; yet unquestionably it is 
highly favourable to them, It proves, not only that the Customs 
revenue is as large as in former documents it has been stated 
to be, but that in normal times, with such honesty of collection as 
European supervision and control insure, it is considerably larger. 
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THE ST. LEGER. 


although on the present occasion Sefton was unentered, the field 
comprised most of the best public performers among the three- 
year-olds of the year, and the race was of a singularly open 
and interesting character. The absence of Thurio from the 
entry was much to be regretted; but it is almost invari- 
ably the case that some three-year-olds of note are not in the 
St. Leger. The previous running of the favourites, with the 
exception of Beauclerc, had been very in and out, and all the best 
three-year-old performers of the year, the Derby winner included, 
had suffered defeat since the beginning of the racing season. 
Thus far it had seemed doubtful whether any one of them could 
be considered a great racehorse ; but excuses had been made for the 
shortcomings of most of them, and hopes were entertained that the 
St. Leger might turn out to be the critical race of the year, and 
prove whether any of the three-year-olds were above the aver- 
age. We have on several occasions referred to Beauclerc, the colt 
by Rosicrucian out of Bonny Bell, who was about the best two- 
year-old performer of last year. We mentioned that, after being 
first favourite for both the Two Thousand and the Derby during 
the winter months, he had “ struck his leg,” as itis termed, shortly 
before the former race, and had been immediately scratched for 
both engagements. His two-year-old running had been incompar- 
ably better than that of the winner of the Derby; and, although 
Jannette had never been beaten in 1877, there were reasons for 
assuming that she was inferior to Beauclerc. The rapidity with 
which Beauclere had recovered from his accident in the spring had 
made many of his admirers regret the precipitancy with which he 
had been scratched for the Derby, as it seems possible that he 
might have been able to start for that race. The cessation in 
his training would, however, have interfered so greatly with his 
chance that, except for gambling purposes, no one who cared 
for the horse could fairly have wished to see him run against 
rivals which were in perfect racing condition; and the prompti- 
tude with which his owner struck out his name was univer- 
sally approved. During the summer, his preparation for the St. 
Leger had gone on very smoothly. Still many good judges 
mistrusted his twisted foreleg, and gave it as their opinion that it 
would be foolish to back a horse which had once met with an 
accident that might very likely be repeated. They warned 
his backers that, however well he micht be bearing moderate 
work, he would be very liable to hit his leg again if he 
were to become at all weary in the severe gallops which 
conclude a course of training for a great race, and that, worst of 
all, he would very probably meet with a similar accident during 
the struggle in the race itself. Horse-watchers declared that since 
his mishap in the spring he had contracted a habit of galloping 
with his fore legs more widely apart than formerly, as if he in- 
stinctively dreaded a repetition of the disaster, and they feared 
that this unnatural action would seriously retard his pace. A 
party of miscreants endeavoured to put an end to all doubts in 
connexion with the horse by breaking into his box and violent] 
injuring him, but their designs were fortunately Sententell 
About a fortnight before the race, however, he took a rather 
severer gallop than usual, and although he appeared none the 
worse for it immediately afterwards, in the evening one of 
his fore legs began to fill, and it was clear that he had 
given it a blow in his gallop. At such a critical period in 
training rest is usually fatal to a horse's chance, and fears 
were entertained that rest would now be necessary for Beauclerc. 
In three or four days, however, he was fortunately able to resume 
work, the excitement about his probabilities of success became 
intense, and his position in the betting market was as sensitive as 
that of Egyptian bonds. 

Although Jannette had lost a couple of races this year when out 
of sorts, she had been successful in four, including the Oaks and 
the Midsummer Stakes at Newmarket July meeting, in which 
she had beaten Thurio, the winner of the Grand Prix de Paris 


and conqueror of Insulaire two lengths when receiving | 
_ horse, and this fact will certainly be remembered by handicappers. 


she had won seven races without once being beaten; but her | 


3 Ibs. more than her allowance for sex. As a two-year-ol 

form had been so uncertain as a three-year-old that it was feared 
she must be either delicate or jadish. Her sire, both her grand- 
sires, and one of her great-grandsires had won the St. Leger, as 


also had her dam’s own sister. Altogether there were many things | 


in her favour. Her breeding, her appearance, and her best public 
form were unexceptionable. On the other hand, she had never 
seemed to be quite herself this summer, and even at York races, a 
fortnight before Doncaster, she had sweated a good deal, and 
seemed nervous and fretful. It was also generally reported that 
she had been beaten in a trial in the spring by her stable companion 
Childeric, who, although a greatly improved horse, was at that 
time by no means the best three-year-old on the Turf. This rumour 
never weighed with us in the least, but in gouging public 

inion on racing, it is necessary to notice the various in- 
Seema which have affected it. As regarded Childeric, there 
were great div of opinion. He had won four races out of 
six last year, but in each of the four races for which he had started 
during the present season he had been beaten. Yet hisrunning in 


| 


her St. Leger, as a rule, loses much of its interest when the | than a pound or two worse than the Derby winner. A couple of 
winner of the Derby is not included in its nominations; but | days later he ran wretchedly, but he was evidently out of sorts on 


the Prince of Wales's Stakes at Ascot had been very good. For this 


race he had carried gst. 11b., while Sefton had carried 9st. 5 lbs., 


and Glengarry 8st. 3lbs. Glengarry won by a length and a half; | 


Childeric beating Sefton for second 


lace by a neck. If this 
running were true, it seemed probable 


t Childeric was not more 


that occasion. That small but wiry horse Insulaire had only won 
two out of eight races as a two-year-old, but as a three-year-old 
he had won the French Derby, in which he had beaten 
Clocher by three lengths, and the Ascot Derby, in which he 
had beaten Jannette by four lengths and a half. He had, 
however, a bad habit of running second, having contrived to 
place himself in that position for the Two Thousand, the Derby, 
and the Grand Prix de Paris. In the Two Thousand he had beaten 
Sefton by exactly the same distance by which their positions were 
afterwards reversed in the Derby. In the Grand Prix he had been 
beaten by a head by Thurio, who had afterwards been conquered by 
Jannette. In the Sussex Stakes at Goodwood he had been beaten 
by a length by Clocher, to whom he was giving 5 lbs., and in the 
Rous Memorial Stakes at Ascot he had been nowhere to Petrarch, 
Dalham, and Touchet. In the course of the summer doubts were 
entertained as to his capability of staying over so long a course as 
that of the St. Leger, but the report that he had won a good 
trial over asimilar distance about a fortnight before the race seemed 
to satisfy his backers, Red Archer’s only claim to favouritism 
on public running rested upon the race at Ascot already referred 
to, in which Childeric had run so badly. On that occasion he had 
beaten the latter horse by a length at even weights; but Bonnie 
Scotland, who had in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes been beaten 
by Childeric, won this race when meeting Childerie on 5 lbs. 
worse terms, which seemed to prove that the running was all 
wrong. At Chester he only just contrived to beat a very poor 
field by a head, but he did not look half fit for racing at that 
meeting. On the whole, it must be said that he was backed 
entirely upon his private reputation, and for the sake of his good 
looks. He had great length of body and plenty of bone, and long 
arms and thighs, and his muscles were well developed. The 
great drawbacks to his appearance were his hocks, which were 
curby. Clocher, whom we have already mentioned, had improved 
immensely in appearance since Goodwood, and many good judges 
considered his prospects of victory to be by no means despicable. 
Then, within a few hours of the race, there was great excitement 
about a mysterious Irish horse named Master Kildare by Lord 
Ronald, who had never run before upon an English racecourse. As 
a two-year-old he had won the only race for which he started, and 
this year he had run but twice, beating Umpire on one occasion, 
and being beaten by him on the other. Besides the horses already 
mentioned, there were Attalus, the winner of the Manchester Cup, 
Glengarry, the winner of the Prince of Wales's Stakes at Ascot, 
Castlereagh, the winner of the Great Yorkshire Stakes, Eau de 
Vie, the winner of tie Nassau Stakes at Goodwood, two outsiders 
who, as will subsequently appear, were started to make the run- 
ning; Yager, whose sole mission seemed to be to get his jockey’s 
leg broken by a kick from another horse before the start, and 
Mappleton, who never took any part in the race, and eventually 
walked in with the crowd. 

When the fourteen competitors had arrived at the post, they 
went away at once to a very good start, Insulaire having perhaps 
alittle the best of it. Glengarry then went to the tront, and 
made the running for the first three furlongs. Boniface and 
Potentate, a couple of regular running-makers, took it up at that 
point; and one or other led the field until within a quarter of a 
mile or less from home, when they fell back, and left the issue to 
their betters. The real contest then began, and the first to rush 
to the front was Master Kildare, with Childeric racing against 
him; and the pair struggled against each other from that point 
to the end. They were followed by Clocher, Jannette, | ae 
laire, Beauclerc, and Attalus. Before they reached the distance, 
Archer came sailing along upon Jannette, passed Childeric and 
Master Kildare, who were fighting away as if the race lay between 
them only, and won with the greatest ease by four lengths. 
Childeric was second, and thus for two years in succession Lord 
Falmouth has owned the first and second horses in the St. Leger. 
The mysterious Irishman, who was third, is evidently a 


But he is already in the Cesarewitch with a light weight a 
portioned to him, and in the Cambridgeshire his chance seems for 
from a bad one. Clocher was fourth and Insulaire was fifth, and 
these positions confirm their Goodwood running. Attalus was 
sixth, and this was about the place where one might have expected 
to find him, judging from his previous running. Beauclere was 
seventh; but the enforced interruption of his training, which 
occurred at a very critical time, was quite enough to account for 
his defeat. Red Archer never took an important part in the race 
from the beginning to the end. 

Jannette is the fourth of Lord Clifden’s stock that has won the 
St. Leger, and her performance in that race, combined with 
her previous running, proves that when she is well she is a 
mare of very high quality. She is probably rather above than 
below the average of St. Leger winners; and with her breeding, 
her shape, her size, and her public running, she ought some day to 
be a most valuable brood mare; and when it is remembered that 
her owner is one of the most straightforward men on the Turf, her 
victory in the St. Leger of 1878 ought to be regarded with un- 
qualified satisfaction. 
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ARCHBISHOP TRENCH’S LECTURES ON MEDLEVAL 
CHURCH HISTORY.* 


it is told of Bishop Blomfield that when some lawyers criti- 
cized the sermons of a certain popular preacher as wanting in 
substance and solid thought, he urged in excuse that the object of 
their strictures “had preached so long to bonnets as to have for- 
tten there were brains.” This ungallant antithesis Archbisho 
Trench in his preface cites only to reprobate. The groundwork 
of his present book has been a course of lectures on Church history 
delivered to a class of girls at Queen’s College, London; and he 


gives it as his conviction, “after some experience in lecturing to 
the young of both sexes,” “that there is no need to break the 
bread of knowledge smaller for young women than for young | 
men.” It might perhaps be supposed that this chivalrous vindica- 
tion of the rights of the bonnet-wearers to sit down at the feast of | 
reason on equal terms with those to whom Bishop Blom- 
field accorded the monopoly of brains was the prelude 
to an unusually severe and solid course of teaching. 
When, however, we turn from the preface to the book 
itself, we do not find that the quantity of bread here 
bestowed is at all alarming. If, indeed, we were called upon 
to criticize this book in a single word, our word for it would be 
“thin.” It is pleasant reading enough, it is fair and appreciative 
in tone, it is good as far as it goes ; but there is not very much in 
it. This is perhaps what may be said of most lectures delivered 
to young women, or to young men either, on subjects of which 
they are not making a special study. Archbishop Trench’s hearers 
at Queen's College were not supposed to be in training for theo- 
logians, or to want more than a general acquaintance with Church 
history. What such hearers require is, not so much to learn a 
number of facts, as to be put in the way of afterwards learning 
these for themselves if necessary; to be given a good general view 
of the whole subject, and, above all, to have an interest in it 
awakened. There is no doubt that in this last respect the 
spoken word has an advantage over the written one. People 
will listen to a lecture, and afterwards, their interest having 
once been aroused, will go and read up for themselves, who would 
never otherwise have thought of entering upon the study of 
such or such a subject at all. But when the spoken lecture 
which we hear but once has developed into the printed book 
which we can read as many times as we like, we are apt 
to become conscious of an allusiveness of style and a thinness 
of texture which probably did not strike us before. Dr. Trench 
tells us that in the revision of his lectures for the press “ much has 
been re-written, something withdrawn, not a little added”; but 
they nevertheless retain the character—perhaps we might say the 
characteristic weaknesses—of lectures. There is an undue propor- 
tion of comment, reflection, and moralizing to the amount of posi- 
tive information. 

Although, however, as a whole the book is disappointing, it has 
its good points. There is a certain charm in the author's kindly 
and sympathetic be Pd looking at things, in his determination to 
view men on their bestside. One of his favourite proverbs is the 
Chinese saying, “ Better a diamond with a flaw than a pebble 
‘without one”; and he is not anxious to look too closely even at 
the admitted flaws of his diamonds. He warns his readers against 
the temptation to be over-critical on those who have done great 
work in the Church, “ resolving that this one went too far, 
and that not far enough; that Tertullian was too fierce, and 
Jerome too touchy; that Luther might sometimes have kept a 
better tongue in his head, and so on.” Those writers who “ have 
an eye only for the tares, and none for the wheat,” at whose touch 
“all which was high becomes low, all which was heroic dwarfs 
and dwindles into littleness and meanness,” are abhorrent to him. 
As we read his protest against such, we are reminded of the 
lines in which Merlin expresses his scorn of carping censors like 
Vivien, who, 

If they find 
Some stain or blemish in a name of note, 
Not grieving that their greatest are so small, 
Inflate themselves with some insane delight, 
And judge all nature from her feet of clay, 
Without the will to lift their eyes, and see 
Her godlike head crown’d with spiritual fire, 
And touching other worlds. 


The one thing indeed which Dr. Trench cannot let pass without 
rebuke is a sneer. He rises into indignation in denouncing the 
ignorant contempt with which the Schoolmen are often spoken of 
by persons who have never read a line of their writings. In 
vindicating the claims of the monastic system to the gratitude of 
the world, he pauses to dispose of some scoffer :— 

We sometimes hear the ignoble observation—it used to be heard much 
oftener—that the monks knew how to pick out the best and most fertile 
spots for themselves ; when indeed it would be truer to say that they knew 
how to make that which had fallen to them—it was often the waste or the 
morass which none other cared to cultivate—the best ; but this by the 
sweat of their brow and the intelligent labour of their hands. 


* Lectures on Medieval Church History. Being the Substance of Lectures 
delivered at Queen’s College, London. By Richard Chenevix Trench, 
D.D., Archbisbop of Dublin, Chancellor of the Order of St. Patrick. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


with a fling at Lord Chesterfield, whom in these days nobody igs 
very likely to take for a guide to the right understanding of the 
religious side of history :— 

We may be content then to leave to Lord Chesterfield and to others like- 

minded to pass their judgment on the Crusades, namely that they were 
“the most immoral and wicked scheme that was ever contrived by knaves, 
and executed by madmen and fools against humanity ;” and we may thank 
God that at all events history is now so written, and the past so judged, 
that we are not even tempted to such ignoble verdicts as these. 
It has been Lord Chesterfield’s unhappy fate more than once to 
draw upon himself the wrath of the present Archbishop of 
Dublin. With the same air of infallibility with which he pro- 
nounced the Crusaders to have been either knaves or fools, he also 
laid down that no “ man of fashion” should ever quote a proverb. 
In this latter case the only excuse that we can offer for him is that 
he never had the chance of reading Dr. Trench on Proverbs and 
their Lessons. 

Though, however, the Archbishop defends Crusaders, monks, 
and Schoolmen against the scofis of the ignorant or the unsym- 

thetic, he is never a mere eulogist, and in the chapter on 

onasticism he declares unhesitatingly “ that so soon as ever the 
better moral forces, which even at the beginning were not the only 
ones, began to ebb, there sprang out of the monastic system evils the 
most enormous.” In short, if he condemns on the one side the 
error of “ unduly depreciating ” the Middle Ages, on the other side 
he protests against that of “ extolling them as ‘ages of faith,’ with 
a tacit subaudition that all which came after have been ages of 
unbelief.” It is rare to find a writer who combines so thorough a 
belief in the Reformation as “an unspeakable gain” with so full 
and hearty an appreciation of the medizval Church as does Dr. 
Trench. As an instance of his fairness in dealing with individuals 
we may take his judgment upon Erasmus, who generally receives 
but hard measure at the hands of those who sympathize with 
Luther :— 

Erasmus, let it be remembered, did not begin his career as a Reformer,— 
and it was only by the way and by accident that he was such,—but as a 
Humanist ; and in the main he was faithful throughout to the duties 
which this name imposed. One may wish that he had looked higher and 
seen deeper. Yet when he refused to advance any farther, and separated 
himself and his furtunes from those of the more ardent Reformers, this was 
not a stopping short upon his part at the prospect of danger on a line 
whereupon he had hitherto been travelling, but a refusal to allow himself 
to be violently transported from his own line to quite another, to one upon 
which he had never professed to travel ; for he had always declared that a 
Reformation in Luther’s sense and carried out in his spirit involved so much 
of danger, might be attended with such frightful calamities, as would far 
outweigh any problematical good which was to be gotten from it. There 
may have been, I am sure there was, a more excellent way than that which 
he chose ; but I am sure also that it is easy to say things about Erasmus, 
which shall be bitterer and more full of reproach than the actual facts of 
the case, if duly weighed in the balance, would warrant. 

Clear explanations, couched in language intelligible to ordi: 
intellects, of theological disputes are so seldom to be met wi 
that many readers will doubtless be grateful to Dr. Trench for his 
sketch of the differences between the Thomists and the Scotists, 
and his account of the great controversy of the Nominalists and 
Realists. On the other hand, in the chapter on “ The Eucharistic 
Controversies ” Dr. Trench might, we think, with advantage have 
given a distinct explanation of what is meant in scholastic lan- 
guage by “substance.” And we should like to know how many of 
his readers will understand him when he tells them that “ quite 
another palinode” was put before Berengar of Tours. It is, more- 
over, too allusive in a popular work to ask ‘‘ Who is there that 
would not fain adopt, if he might, Coleridge’s judgment of 
Berengar, so glorious in its charity?” without ever saying what 
that —— was, or even where it is to be found. To Dr. 
Trench, who records that he once had the privilege of hearing the 
sage of Highgate discourse for nearly an hour upon the intellectual 
greatness of the Schoolmen, Coleridge’s views upon Berengar 
of Tours are doubtless familiar. But ordinary people's 
knowledge of Coleridge seldom extends far beyond the Ancient 
Mariner and Christabel. Speaking for himself, Dr. Trench declares 
that he is unable to share in the sympathy with which Berengar’s 
revolt against the prevailing dogma of transubstantiation has often 
been regarded. Asa theologian, he considers that Berengar took 
too low a view of the Sacrament, and that “ his success would have 
been a calamity.” Nor does he see anything in Berengar’s personal 
character to excite the sympathy which he denies to his doctrine. 
That Berengar had not “ the courage of his opinions” is notorious. 
“ Logic,” as Milman observes, “ makes no martyrs.” He did not 
redeem this want of personal bravery by any modesty or meekness in 
controversy. Ie assumed airs of insolent superiority towards Lan- 
franc, and gave him the lie over and over again; he called one 
episcopal adversary “the Paduan buffoon,” and another “the 
Pisan Antichrist”; and generally he indulged in that heavy 
impertinence which passed for wit in the Middle Ages: — 

If he has to speak of Pope Leo, “that holy lion of yours,” he observes, 
“is very far from being the Lion of the tribe of Judah.” 

All which amounts to this, that Berengar had the characteristic 
bad manners of a controversialist of the eleventh century, and 
indeed of many succeeding ones. 

Ly his treatment of Berengar alone Dr. Trench shows that mere 
Opposition to a distinctive doctrine of Rome is not sufficient to 
enlist his sympathies. He warns his readers against the tendency 
to discover pure and scriptural Protestantism in every wild 
Manichzan or pantheistic sect of the Middle Ages, “as though dis- 
tance from Rome was itself a pledge of nearness to the truth.” 
Those who insist upon claiming the Cathari, Albigenses, or 


He winds up a recapitulation of the good effects of the Crusades 
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Patarenes as brethren in the Protestant faith may with advantage 
study Dr. Trench’s account of the real doctrines of these Cathari. 
From his general condemnation of the medisval sects he expressly 
excepts the Waldenses, carefully distinguishing them from the 
Albigenses, with whom they are often confounded. To Wycliffe 
he accords high praise for his translation of the Scriptures, though 
at the same time he considers it matter for thankfulness 
“that the Reformation was not in his time, nor of 
his doing. From a Church reformed under the auspices 
of one who was properly the spiritual ancestor of our Puritans, 
the Catholic element would in good part, perhaps altogether, 
have disap -” On the whole, however, Dr. Trench’s 
sketch of Wycliffe strikes us as one of the weakest parts of 
his book. He lays stress on the two points which have made 
Wycliffe’s name dear to modern Protestants—the translation of the 
Bible and the denial of transubstantiation; but he gives only a 
vague idea of Wycliffe’s characteristic doctrines, never even men- 
tioning the famous formula of “dominion founded in grace.” 
Neither are the subversive and revolutionary tendencies of the Lol- 
lards as a political party sufficiently brought out. Some of the 
later chapters please us much better. ‘The Revival of Learning,” 
from which we have already quoted the description of Erasmus, 
“Christian Art,” and “ Aspects of Christian Life and Work in the 
Middle Ages,” in which the writer points out how much the 
Church did for the alleviation of human suffering, are especially 
good. “Tf, after all was done,” he justly remarks, “ the open sores 
of society were not healed then, we must in fairness to those times 
remember that they are as little healed at the present. The wretch- 
edness that was in the world outstripped then, as it outstrips now, 
the most earnest efforts to overtake it,” 


WILD BEASTS OF INDIA.* 


\ ITH some relief we found that this volume, dealing with 

the kingdom of Mysore and dedicated to the officer who has 
had charge of the education of its Maharaja, contained no disser- 
tation about the comparative merits of native and English rule. 
We had feared, from the opening chapter, that we might be deluged 
with statistics, or invited to review all the arguments for and 
against the doctrine of lapse, the recognition of the right of adop- 
tion by Hindus, the obligations of the Paramount Power, and other 
topics familiar to Anglo-Indian journalists. The book is what it 
purposes to be, an account of thirteen years passed in scenes where 
the chances of jungle fever are compensated by picturesque beauty of 
scenery, and in familiar intercourse with interesting native shikar- 
ries, trackers, and semi-aboriginal tribes, with whose manners and 
language the author was soon quite athome. We gather that Mr. 
Sanderson went out to India to begin life as a coffee-planter, 
probably in the Wynaad or its neighbourhood. The venture 
failed, but he was lucky enough to obtain an appointment in the 
Irrigation Department, and subsequently to be entrusted with the 
charge of the Aheddahs, or Commissariat Department for the cap- 
ture of wild elephants. He had taken pains to acquire the 
Canarese language, an easier dialect than Telugu or Tamil. His 
duties kept him mainly in the jungles of Mysore, and he was also 
deputed on an expedition to Dacca, Eastern Bengal, and the hill 
tracts of Chittagong. Other Anglo-Indian writers have written 
excellent works on Indian sports of all kinds, from the elephant 
to the snipe. But in most instances their experiences have 
been acquired at odd times; on the march, during the cold 
season with a native regiment from one station to another; or 
in the camp which the civilian or the surveyor forms before and 
after Christmas when he combines the inspection of a police post 
happily situated on the very edge of the jungles with the pursuit 
of game; or in the ninety days of privileged leave, which he has 
hardly earned by thirty-three months’ devotion to the duties of his 
office. Many Anglo-Indians, in fact, especially in days when they 
are overweighted with calls for statistics, returns for the Inspector 
of Prisons, the Education Department, and the Home Office, gain 
their knowledge of woodmanscraft by mere snatches. Mr. 
Sanderson’s office was, for the greater part of the yeur, the 
cover and the hillside; instead of hunting down dacoits and 
burglars, he tracked the rogue elephant and the man-eating tiger 
to their lair; instead of revising settlements and adjusting 
boundary disputes, he had to drill and discipline a body of followers 
who would dodge a bull bison behind a tree, and face an enraged 
panther with their spears ; and for his code and law books he had 
acode of signals by the aid of which he could tell whether a 
wounded tiger had “gone forward” or had doubled back. He 
seems, in fact, to have been most in office when out in camp; 
and his kutcherry was the thickest cover where a devastating 
herd of elephants had been cleverly marked down. His duty 
and his pleasure really coincided ; and he was never harassed by 
unpleasant visions of pay deducted or of leave refused because he 
had not complied with Clause 3, Section VIII. of the Rules for 
the Uncovenanted Service. 

Another remarkable feature of the book is that it deals almost 
exclusively with big four-footed game. Partridges in vain 
called round the author’s tent; his slumbers were broken 
by the cry of the jungle cock; hares dashed across his path 
in the early morning; peacocks sunned themselves on the 


* Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India. By G. P. Sanderson, 
Officer in Charge of the Government Elephant-Catching Establishment of 
Mysore. London: Allen & Co. 1878. 


_ cane”; and the elephants were slowly but surely driven into the 


tops of low hills, tempting the smooth-bore; deer and snipe 
abounded. But his soul seems to have been proof against these 
seductions. Once, certainly, ke killed a splendid mahseer with his 
rod; on another occasion he organized a fish-hunt on a novel 
scale, by the aid of elephants, which stirred up a deep pool, and 
enabled the mahouts and attendants to Jetster the occupants with 
spears and knives; and nowand then hedid condescend toreplenish his 
larder by the aid of his fowling-piece. But these incidents hardly 

interrupt the dignity of the narrative, and he rarely chronicles the: 

ursuit and death of anything below a leopard or a wild cat. 

Bat about the huge beasts of the Indian jungles he has much to 
tell; and, though other writers have shown themselves conversant 
with the habits of the bison, the bear, and the tiger, Mr. 
Sanderson contributes a good deal to the stock of general informa- 
tion as regards these three; while about the elephant, wild and 
domesticated, he has collected materials which are absolutely new. 
He is candid enough to let us know when he missed a fair shot, or 
how he made a muddle of what ought to have been a splendid 
success ; but it is quite clear that he — the sportsman’s 
attributes of patience, self-reliance, and that calm judgment which 
runs no needless risks and yet can face — if it be essential to 
his object. His treatment of the native followers appears to us 
to have been generally kind; and, indeed, no man who is in the 
habit of abusing them for stupidity, or who defies their customs 
and caste prejudices, could have gained so many trophies of the 
chase. Natives were always looking to him to deliver the district 
from a herd of elephants that in one night did the damage of an 
invading army, or to slay the man-eater that carried off a fat 
Brahmin or an old woman one day, and was heard of at a distance 
of twenty miles the next; and they rarely showed that reluctance. 
to give accurate information of which other sportsmen have 
pathetically complained. We confess that, worn as the subject of 
tigers is, we can still give close attention to an animated narrative 
showing how a cunning old tigress, which had defied pitfalls and 
laughed at poisoned arrows, at last met her death at the hands of 
this wary and sagacious Englishman, just as we are never tired of 
hearing some incident of the retreat from Moscow or the French Re- 
volution. Mr. Sanderson adopts the late Captain Forsyth’s division 
of tigers into three classes:—(1) Those which prey on cattle and 
live near civilization; (2) those which live on game, deer and 
hogs especially, in the deep recesses of the jungle; (3) those, for- 
tunately few in number, that prey on human beings. He vindicates 
the last class from the charge of being “ mangy”; takes. 
pains to prove that the size of these animals has generally been 
much exaggerated, and shows pretty clearly t they are 
rarely more than ten feet in length; and amusingly puts 
in a plea for their preservation on the ground that they 
keep down the wild hogs and deer, which otherwise would utterly 
ruin the crops and gardens of the ryot. The tiger that can reckon 
on his meal from the herd lives otherwise on friendly terms with 
the peasantry, and often carries off the old and useless beasts that 
are good for neither the plough nor the dairy, as hawks are said 
to prey legitimately on weak and ill-conditioned grouse, and so. 
prevent the spread of disease. But for the man-eater Mr. Sander- 
son has no plea of extenuating circumstances. His pages present 
a vivid picture of the terror which one of these pests spreads 
throughout a district. Woodcutters dare not follow their ordi- 
nary avocations; villagers go in fear and trembling to draw water 
from a tank where the banks are covered with jungle; postmen 
refuse to carry the mails singly ; and, except under absolute com-- 
pulsion, no one remains out after dark. Mr. Sanderson gives 
reasons for believing that a tiger always seizes his prey by the 
throat, and not by the nape of the neck. He oie that the 
natives in Canarese speak of this animal as “ the jackal,” either from 
superstition or contempt. We can assure him that Bengalis. 
similarly talk of the burra shzyal, or “big jackal,” meaning the 
tiger. 

Mr. Sanderson's duties took him, as we have said, to the capital 
of Eastern Bengal, and, if ignorance of the language and of the 
peculiar country renders his experiences there less instructive, his 
expedition through the Chittagong jungles was very well managed. 
Probably he has found out by this time that the Garrow Hills are 
not on any side bounded by Nepaul, and that the best way to kill 


. wild buffaloes is not to follow them on elephants, but to go quietly 


after them on foot. These animals, when together, rarely charge, 
but make off at the first sight of man at a lumbering gallop. They 
can be stalked from behind a common country cart, and we have 
often known them shot from horseback. A high-caste Arab horse 
will take his rider close up to the side of a buffalo without 
hesitation. Mz. Sanderson’s expedition into the recesses of 
the Chittagong forests demanded all the forethought of a 
border campaign; and if he had been leading a retributive 
force against the Looshais or the Mishmis, he could not have 
made more elaborate plans for keeping open his communica- 
tions and receiving his supplies. e went up a small river 
in a steamer which only drew two feet of water, and estab- 
lished a depot at a frontier police-station on a larger stream, the 
Kurnafuli. Plunging into the virgin forest, he marched over hills. 
covered with jungle, along the beds of streams, through long grass 
and bamboos, and past villages inhabited by wild tribes, who fire 
the jungle, obtain a few crops from places so cleared, and live 
under constant apprehension of attack from the Kookies, wilder 
tribes than themselves. All this labour was at length rewarded. 
A stockade was made, “well backed with forked uprights and 
cross-beams, the whole being lashed together with strips of wild 
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trap. The scene when the huge animals were caught in the en- 
closure and felt the hopelessness of the situation must have been 
exciting. They were kept off from breaking down the palisades 
by blank charges and lighted torches until sufficiently toned down 


to allow the tame elephants to enter and the mahouts to bind them. | 


The domesticated females are very expert at this business, and the 
drivers on their backs are tolerably safe, although the author him- 
self had a narrow escape from a vicious old female who came right 
at his elephant and pommeled the sportsman with one tusk, which 
was fortunately very blunt. No bones were broken, and a native 
lieutenant in command of a separate force of mahouts captured 
thirty-two elephants. Altogether the take amounted to eighty- 
five. One native follower was trampled to death by an enraged 


elephant, and a sad mishap occurred in the drowning of two tame — 


ones that were crossing a deep river with a newly captured 
tusker in tow. The latter sank like a stone, from cramp, as the 
author surmises, and dragged his two companions with him. This 
sudden calamity was witnessed by the whole party, and those who 
understand the native character will not be surprised to hear that 
the mahouts cried like children at the loss of their faithful beasts. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of the work is the disquisition 
on the treatment and habits of these animals. Mr. Sanderson has 


collected some facts which are new, and he entertains one or two | 


theories which will hardly command universal assent; but his 
remarks show much thought and observation, and must always be 
valuable, The period of gestation is supposed to be about twenty 


months, A wild herd generally consists of thirty to fifty head, | 
and it is invariably led by a female, the tuskers following leisurely | 


behind. The sense of smell in wild elephants is exceedingly keen, 
and a female with her calf or a solitary male is an exceedingly 
dangerous customer. The damage done to crops, when the 
herds descend into the low country or to the jungles on the 
edge of cultivated land, is very considerable. In power of 
swimming they are inferior only to Captain Webb. The author 
vouches for a detachment being six hours without touching the 
bottom in crossing some of the branches of the Ganges. On these 
eceasions nothing is seen except the animal's trunk; the mahout 
standing really on the back, but apparently on nothing, up to his 
middle in water. Of course the howdahs and mattresses are all taken 


off and ferried across in boats. Elephants are much troubled by a | 
species of fly, and are very liable to sundry diseases when in | 


captivity. Exaggerated accounts have obtained credence about their 


height, and the author doubts whether any one has ever surpassed | 
ten feet, though stories are current of animals eleven and twelve feet | 
high. On the other hand, there seems no reason to doubt the fact | 
that they are longlived, soundin limb and tit for hard work at | 
seventy and eighty years of age. It is remarkable that the carcases | 


of wild elephants are very rarely found in the jungles, though the 
presence of an elephant that has died in captivity is speedily felt for 
miles. In this case even those useful scavengers, the jackals and 
the vultures, fail to consume the enormous mass of flesh, and we 
have known the authorities compelled to bury the carcase, or 
rather to heap earth on it. 

The author, to our thinking, undervalues the sagacity of the 
elephant and denies its intelligence, though he afterwards praises 
its docility and obedience. The well-known story of the elephant 
and the tailor excites his scepticism, because the animal is re- 
presented as having gone deliberately to a pond and fetched water 
to requite the prick of the needle. Our version of the anecdote 
is that the animal with his mahout was in the habit of passing 
the tailor’s shop daily on its way to bathe in a tank, and repaid 
the prick given instead of the expected morsel or fruit by squirt- 
ing water over the delinquent on its return. In this there is 
nothing improbable any more than in the anecdote of an elephant 
saving an artilleryman trom being crushed under the wheels of a 
waggon. Has Mr. Sanderson never seen one of his favourites 
lift a child quietly out of its way when passing through a 

illage ? Again, the common story of a man having been pinned 
between the tusks of an enraged animal and rescued by his friend, 
who lodged a rifle-ball in the right place, originated with the “Old 
Forest Ranger,” and the principal actor was, not a major, as Mr. 
Sanderson thinks, but a Scotch doctor. “Real vice in an 
elephant” is, we are told, almost unknown. We have, however, 
known an elephant that would never allow any one to mount by 
the tail, as is often done to save the time occupied in kneeling 
down, and we have seen it kick out viciously, like a horse, at a 
native who incautiously approached it in the rear. The metamor- 
hose, however, from the wild creature screaming in the 
eddahs, dragging tame ones after it, and taxing all the skill of 
mahouts, to the obedient domestic servant which leads sportsmen 
up to a tiger or performs a variety of useful services for native 
Rajas or Zemindars, is rapid and almost unfailing. It is to be re- 
gretted that several of the captives die in their first year, and that 
calves born after capture seldom survive. The elephant suffers from 
extreme cold, must have its daily bath in hot weather, and is an 
expensive animal to keep by reason of its enormous consumption of 
food. The price of a good shikari elephant has much risen of late 
years. We remember first-class animals that would stand un- 
moved to receive the charge of tiger, rhinoceros, or solitary buffalo, 
selling for 150/. or 200/. Mr, Sanderson says that 200. to 300/. 
is a common price, and that much higher sums are frequently 
given for perfect animals. The cruel and barbarous native method 
of catching them by digging pitfalls in their paths is very proper!y 
condemned, and has been discontinued in Mysore under our forest 
administration. Regarding white elephants, much prized by the 
King of Ava, the information which the author could not procure 


| can be had in recent works on Burma; and specimens of this class 
have been seen by more than one member of the civil and milita 
Commission in that country. The exceptional colour is nothing 
more than a dirty white. 

We have dwelt at length on this part of the work because 
| the value of elephants for public and domestic work raises them 
| far above the level of wild beasts that merely furnish sport and 
adventure. There are also many useful hints as to equipment, 
arms and ammunition, management of natives and trackers, 
scattered all through the volume, and no lack of information on 
natural history and the habits of bears, panthers, bison, and wild 
| dogs. In fact, Mr. Sanderson did not go to India to pick u 
| stray anecdotes and write a book on sport, but he has written we 
because his duty fell in with his pleasure, and made him familiar 
| with wild animals in a picturesque part of the country of which 

we are glad to get so many attractive glimpses. 


| 


THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY.* 


= RAIKES possesses one necessary qualification for 
authorship—enthusiasm for his subject. But his enthusiasm 
| is not catching. He is impressed with a lively faith in the historic 
| glories of the martial body whose instructor in musketry he is, 
| In his eyes the Macedonian phalanx, the Roman legion, and the 
| bowmen of Cressy and Agincourt havea lineal heir and successor in 
| the Honourable Artillery Company of Loudon. For a few pages the 
| reader follows his guidance obediently, ready to thrill at the tale of 
| valiant deeds achieved by these citizen warriors. But the climax 
is never reached, and Captain Raikes’s audience is left with the 
melancholy conviction that never in the history of human institu- 
tions was there one more utterly useless than the soldiery of Bun- 
hill Fields. The author had, he says, two courses open to him. 
Ile might either have “attempted to male an historical narrative 
interesting to the general reader, or enter into facts, and figures, 
and matters of small detail, of interest and importance only to 
those concerned, but which naturally entail much greater labour.” 
It is, we think, fortunate that he chose the latter rather than the 
former course. Macaulay himself could not have made a history 
of the Honourable Artillery Company “ interesting to the general 
| reader.” Regarded, on the other hand, from a purely archeological 
| point of view, the annals of “the most ancient military body or 


| corps in the British Empire, if not in the world,” could not but 
furnish some curious statistics, and Captain Raikes has turned to 
account whatever of this kind he found. 

The name itself is an anachronism. Artillery, as employed by 
the Company, was not any sort of tirearms, but bows and arrows. 
Captain Raikes is a little courageousin declaring ‘“ archery "—by 
which, we presume, he means bows and arrows—‘“ the principal 
weapon in use in the reign of James I.” Lows and arrows had 
been for a century superseded by firearms. Archery was practi- 
cally as obsolete in the reign of James as in that of George IL, 
when the Artillery Company's marks for shooting with the long- 
bow and crossbow in the Finsbury fields were still standing. 
But faith in the old engine of war lingered long, aud the Artillery 
Company testilies to the vitality of the tradition. Good Con- 
servatives, especially if they belonged to the LBowyers’ guild, 
fought against the disuse of what Captain Raikes describes as a 
manly, martial, and elegant art. So late as 1572 Queen 
Elizabeth appointed a Commission to see that the proper 
number of bows and arrows was kept, and that “ unlawful 
games,” such, we suppose, us bowls, tennis, and football, were not 
allowed tocompete with the patriotic sport of archery. Amidst 
this uncertainty as to what was to be the weapon of the modern 
soldier, the Artillery Company of London took its rise in 
August 1537, under the title of the “ Fraternity or Guild of St. 
George.” Members of the Fraternity enjoyed the privilege of 
wearing embroidered silk, velvet, satin, or damask gowns or jackets 
of any colour except purple and scariet. They were also exempt 
from penalties for death or injury to any man interposing between 
them and their mark, provided only that before shooting they 
had uttered the word “ fast.” How this Fraternity gradually turned 
into the Artillery Company Captain itaikes does not explain ; but 
he declares categorically that they were ‘‘ one and the same body.” 
Tlowever this may be, not till 1610 does the inquirer into the 
career of the Artillery Company feel his feet on solid ground. In 
that year the Company's “ Great Vellum Book” began to be kept, 
and two years later the Privy Council gave permission for a body 
of citizens, not exceeding in number 250, to go through a regular 
course of drill. Their tirst captain was a certain dward Panton, 
whom Captain Raikes describes as an adventurer who, “ finding 
the trade of evidence so successfully carried on by Oates, Bedloe, 
Dugdale, and other desperate: characters, took to the same voca- 
tion.” Captain Panton may have been as disreputable as he is 
described, but he can scarcely have at once led the Artillery 
Company in 1612 and suborned evidence in 1678. Captain Raikes 
has, however, as a good member of the Company, a dislike for the 
memory of Captain Panton on account of a long discord in which 
his claims to a kind of patent right in the chiefship of the body 
involved it during several years. By the time that dispute was 
decided the Company, which had obtained from the Privy Council 
the right to increase its numbers to 500 men, had become fairly 
established. In 1641 the City granted it the present exercise- 
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ground in Bunhill Fields. Its original place of exercise had_ been 
the Artillery Garden in Moorfields, known also as the Teazel 
Ground, which, whatever its fruitfulness in thistles, could scarcely 
have been very savoury. The soil being marshy, and the southern 
= requiring to be raised, “ upwards of a thousand cartloads of 
nes from St. Paul's charnel-house were removed there, and this 
deposit was afterwards covered with dirt from the street.” Modern 
London builders, it appears, have no right to claim the glory of 
originality for their fashion of constructing foundations. 
aptain Raikes boasts that the Artillery Company is “the 
only military body over which Parliament has no control.” It is 
overned under numerous Royal warrants, and the Crown appoints 
its chief. For some time the Company had claimed the right 
of electing absolutely its own captain-general. The Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen endeavoured to reduce this right to a privilege of 
presenting two or three candidates for the office to the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, who should choose one from among them. e 
Privy Council, to whom the matter was referred for decision, com- 
romised the dispute between the Corporation and the Company 
yy awarding the appointment of ssseuiient to the former and of the 
inferior officers to the latter; but it took the opportunity to claim 
the nomination to the post of captain-general for the sovereign. 
The intention probably was to infuse a Royalist element into the 
Company ; and the enrolment of the young Prince of Wales, the 
Count Palatine, and the Duke of York was meant as a step in that 
direction. But the City was not good recruiting-ground for 
Royalism, and from April 1644 to January 1657 the election of 
members was entirely suspended. The Company appears to have 
taken no part in the great events of which the City of London 
was the centre. Captain Raikes endeavours to claim a share for 
the corps in the achievements of the Civil Wars. He argues‘ that 
whatever glory belongs to the famous London Trained Bands must 
be shared with the Artillery Company, by whose members, he says, 
they were officered. But a Company like the Artillery Company must 
stand or fallas a body. Its members may have been marvellous 
masters of war; but Captain Raikes's book is about the Company, 
and not its individual constituents. The raw recruits of the 
Trained Bands kept their ranks against Charles’s Cavaliers, even 
when “men’s bowels and brains flew in men’s faces.” There is 
ground for belief that the reason why the Company doves not 
pe as such in the war is that, had it been possible for a body 
of London citizens to defy its surroundings, the Artillery Company 
might have chosen to besiege Puritan Gloucester instead of 
relieving it. A former historian of the Company, Mr. Anthony 
Highmore, declares in so many words that the Company, before the 
close of the Civil War, fell into the hands of the Cavaliers. Oliver 
Cromwell during his Protectorate revived the Company, and it 
dutifully attended his funeral with all such panoply of woe as 
could be represented by cypress and black baize. But it hastened 
to purge away its obligatory Republicanism on the Restoration 
by electing the Duke of York as its commander-in-chief, and 
inviting Binent Monk to a solemn exercise in the presence 
of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. Captain Raikes infers— 
as, in the absence of proof, he infers on most occasions of public 
interest—that the Company took part also in a grand military 
ageant of the London Trained Bands in the restored King’s 
ose on the 29th of May, when footmen in purple or sea-green 
and silver liveries escorted the soldiers, when five regiments of 
horse “ diversified the show with delight and terror,” and when 
“the conduits flowed with a variety of delicious wines.” 

Captain Raikes, speaking of subsequent field exercises of the 
Company, says, “ It is curious to remark how the Company took 
the tone of the times in their field exercises; for the division of 
the battalion was not into the English and the army, but into the 
army and the revolting party.” On a survey of the history of this 
very prudent body, we think it not at all curious, and still less 
curious that “some delicacy seems to have been observed for 
several years after in the choice of a general to lead the revolting 

y.” Sometimes the difficulty of persuading an officer to assume 
so invidious a character would appear to have been such that the 
two armies had to represent, not Cavaliers and Parliamenta- 
rians, but mere Greeks and Romans, Captain Raikes has extracted 
from the collection of State Papers in the Public Record Office, 
Domestic Series (Charles IT.), vol. cxx., No. 20, a curious report of 
such a field day in 1665. The several officers assumed what by 
courtesy must be considered classical names, slightly marred in the 
taking, such as Thrusymachus, Altus Longinus Naso, or, most 
significant of all, Biblius Bombardus Vassa, which felicitous 
designation was selected by one Winckle. By the general instruc- 
tions the officers in each party were “to have a greate care that no 
mischiefe be done.” The Company’s belligerency commonly exhibited 
a like placable temper. The “General Idea” of a field day half a 
century later describes the war as due to a revolt of a lieutenant- 
general for arrears of pay. The insurgent is beaten, and has to 
hang out the white flag; but his victor in the moment of triumph 
has a prudent mind. “ Not knowing the danger he might expose 
the rest of his men unto in the storming of the place,” he allows 
his adversary to march out “with all the tokens of honour.” The 
Plague suspended musters and exercises, and the Company had 
much trouble in saving their ground from being made the site 
of a plague pit. Captain Raikes takes occasion from the fact that, 
like the Plague, the Great Fire interrupted drill, to give an inter- 
esting account of the latter calamity as of the former. In reality, 
the Fire had little more to do with the military duties of the Com- 
pany than John Currey’s “ unmanly action,” for which his name 
was razed out of the Great Book, “in biting of his wife's nose.” 
Attending feasts, and escorting the Lord Mayor on his return from 


| 


the annual pilgrimage to Westminster, appear to have been the 
principal functions of what civic records describe as “ the military 
glory of this nation.” But the London Artillerymen were docile 
and loyal. When their Oaptain-General the Duke of York declared 
his displeasure that they should have elected as leader a person 
like Sir Thomas Player, who “had behaved himself so that no 
honest man ought to countenance him,” no more is heard of 
Sir Thomas Player’s probably Protestant leadership. The citizens: 
generally considered the Duke’s presence at Court a menace to 
the Protestant religion, and hissed and hooted him in the 
Poultry to the cry of “No Pope!” but the Artillery Company 
entertained him at a splendid banquet. The Company certified His 
Majesty and the world of its abhorrence of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and, on James’s own accession, burst into a flame of loyal devo- 
tion. It was, however, a King that the Company loved, not a 
James or a Charles in particular. William follows James, and the 
London Artillerymen acclaim William as their Captain-General. 
If death robs them of a William, they are equally content with a 
George of Denmark. When George of Hanover succeeds to George 
of Denmark’s wife, the Artillery Company, which had assumed 
the title of “ Honourable” in 1685, is as clear that it had always 
abhorred Pretenders as at James’s accession it had been clear that 
it had always detested the “ anti-monarchical” doctrine of the 
right of subjects to make religion a ground for ie a king. 

George I. gave the Artillery Company more substantial ground 
for belief in his royal discernment than his predecessors of less 
impeachable right divine. It paraded before him in St. James’s 
Park, the officers in scarlet, a colour then first used in the Com- 
pany, the fusiliers in buff, with laced hats, wigs in black bags, 
white stockings, and black gaiters. So delighted was His Majesty 
with the Company's warlike appearance that he bestowed on it a 
gratuity of 500/. The money was appropriated to the building of 
anew Armoury House. Money, in tact, occupies a greater space 
than war in the records of the Company. Though it is not very 
manifest on what the money was spent, there was a chronic de- 
ficiency of it, and perpetual appeals were made to the members of 
the Corporation. Perhaps solicitations of subscriptions may have 
been the burden of the advertisements for which guineas were 
always being paid to the “authors” of the Flying Post, the Dail 
Advertiser, and other periodicals of the seventeenth and eighteen 
centuries, Stern retrenchment had to be practised. The entertain- 
ment after a grand march was restricted to roast beef and a pint 
of wine for each member; it was ordered that no more cannon 
be fired for a year ; and the Company considered it could not afford 
the expense in 1758 of teaching its members “ the Prussian Exer- 
cise.” Private liberality indeed offered to overcome this impedi- 
ment to the Company’s military proficiency; but conservative 
objections were interposed to the disuse of “ an exercise practised 
by His Majesty’s Footguards.” 

A final chapter records the history of an offshoot of the London 
Artillery Company. On its model was founded in 1638 the 
Ancient and Honourable Artillery Company of Massachusetts, in 
we of the opposition of Governor Winthrop, who pleaded the 
alarming “ precedent of the Pretorian Band.” Captain Keayne,. 
of the London Artillery Company, and a merchant tailor, was its 
first commander. He was, says Captain Raikes, “ distinguished 
for his piety and benevolence.” But his piety and benevolence did 
not spoil him for a tailor; the General Court of the colony fined 
him 2o00/., for that he, “an eminent professor of the Gospel,” and 
who had “ come over for conscience sake,” took more than sixpence- 
in the shilling profit for foreign goods. We hope that no member 
of the Honourable Artillery ah so of London would imitate 
the founder of its Boston cousin, and take cent. per cent. profit. 
In adherence to old customs and ceremonies the New England 
Company, according to Captain Raikes, exceeds that of Old 
England. But, so far as the volume before us shows, neither 
the one nor the other has any warlike achievements to re- 
cord. Members of the “ Honourable Company” joined the 
Trainbands and trampled down King Charles’s undisci- 
plined Cavaliers. In the same way the “ Ancient and Honour- 
able Company” contributed brave men to Washington’s army. 
But each alike, while civil war raged in its country, tran- 
quilly subsided, and reappeared in its bravery only when all 
real need for its assistance was over. Never, on the whole, was 
there such a chronicle of small beer compiled as is this work; and 
the imagination is bewildered when it attempts to surmise of what 
the promised second volume is to treat. ith all this, it is odd 
to find how much of interest the 450 pages of the existing volume 
contain. Directions that a battalion’s entertainment is to consist 
of “ punch, and wine, and bread, and nothing more,” and that “ the 
Company dismiss themselves so seasonable as to prevent the un- 
necessary expense of candles,” are not quite matters of which 
history is made; but they might, especially the latter part, be 
posted up with many advantages in many mess-rooms. Certainly 
some battles and victories of which historians make much have as 
little importance to mankind as the bloodless exploits in Bunhill 
Fields of Commander Winckle, otherwise that noble Roman, 
Biblius Bombardus Vassa. 


MOLLY BAWN.* 


HE critic of novels has often a hard time of it. The floods of 
nonsense poured through the press, in the form of those fatal 
three volumes which must be read and reviewed, weary the brain 
* Molly Bawn. - ‘By the Author of Phyllis.” 3 vols. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1873. 
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and disgust the taste of any one with a higher standard of art than 
that which belongs to the proverbial milliner’s apprentice ; but we 
have rarely met with a book so fatiguing in its silliness, so dull 
in its would-be smartness, so heavy in its attempt at playfulness, 
as this of Molly Bawn. Style, subject, character, and incident, all 
are disagreeable alike ; all are absurd; and we might even apply 
stronger terms and yet be within the mark. Take the opening of 
the second chapter as a piece of rubbish which it would be hard 
to beat :— 

The day that is to bring them Luttrell has dawned, deepened, burst 

into perfect beauty, and now holds out its arms to the restful evening. A 
glorious sunny evening as yet, full of its lingering youth, with scarce a hint 
of the noon’s decay. The little yellow sunbeams, richer perhaps in tint than 
they were two hours agone, still play their games of hide-and-seek and 
bo-peep amongst the roses that climb and spread themselves in all their 
creamy, rosy, snowy loveliness over the long, low house where live the 
Massereenes, and breathe forth scented kisses to the wooing wind. 
Always risky, this anthropological treatment of nature is only 
bearable when managed with unusual grace and delicacy; dealt 
with in the manner in which the author of Molly Bawn has 
handled it, we do not know where to look for deeper bathos, for 
more ridiculous verbiage. The grammatical elegance of such a 
phrase as “ One would stake their all” is a fit match for the 
taste which speaks of little yellow sunbeams playing games of hide- 
and-seek sat teeiee among the roses. For probability of cir- 
cumstance we have, first, the fact that Luttrell should have 
come so quietly that Molly, standing in the garden, did not 
hear his arrival, which, however, they were all expecting ; 
then, that John Massereene, his host, would have let him 
wander out alone into that same garden to smoke his cigar, after 
what would seem from the context to have been hardly five minutes 
rest from a long day’s toilsome journey ; and then, again, that Molly 
should have flung herself at his head with the (even for an innocent 
coquette) shameless boldness of her extraordinary advances. Pro- 
verbially pure in life as they are, Irish girls are also proverbially 
free in manner. But this only half Irish-born and wholly English- 
bred Molly Bawn distances them all far out of sight. We have 
seldom, indeed, met with such a queer specimen of an English 
girl. She tells the young man in their first interview “ beneath 
the romantic light of a summer moon,” that she had “quite 
longed for bim to come ”—a frank avowal which is but imperfectly 
qualified by the hint that the coming of “ any one” would have been 
a welcome relief from the dulness of her brother's house. Then 
she adds 

“ When the evening wore on,” with a little depressed shake of her head, 

“and still you made no sign, and I began to feel sure it was all too good to 
be true, and that you were about to disappoint me, and plead some hateful 
excuse by the morning post, I almost hated you, and was never in such a 
rage in my life. But,” again holding out her hand to him, with a charming 
smile, “ i forgive you now.” 
After which they have three pages of conversation, he holding her 
hand in his. At last, after he has pressed “ever so gently the 
slender fingers within his own’”—“ ‘I don’t want to inconvenience 
you,’ she says demurely, with downcast lids, ‘but when you have 
quite done with my hand I think I should like it again. You see 
it is awkward being without it, as it is the right one.’ ‘I’m not 
proud,’ says Luttrell modestly, ‘I will to make myself con- 
tent if you will give me the left one.’” And this is gravely put 
forward as the possible beginning of an acquaintancesbip between 
gentleman of good birth and breeding and a girl supposed to be 
a lady, and intended to be thought modest. 

The acquaintance beginning so warmly soon becomes a red-iiot 
love aflair, wherein Molly’s coquetry shows itself in colours, let us 
hope, too glaring for truth. We do not think that any good girl 
could be found anywhere to speak out as does this creation of a dis- 
torted fancy ; and the worst of it to the reader is that every scene 
is like every other scene. Whether they are in the garden or 
the fields, toiling up the hill in the broiling sunlight, making a 
pudding in the kitchen or love in the arbour, the two young people 
say essentially the same things and act in essentially the same 
manner. “ Tedcastle George Luttrell ” is fascinated and bewildered, 
but always half irritated, by his enslaver’s teasing uncertainty of 
conduct, now shy, now bold, now cold, now tender; and Molly 
Bawn—whose real name, by the way, is Eleanor Massereene—is 
a hoyden, who treats him with such an undisguised frankness of 
coquetry as would be impossible to any young woman who re- 
spected herself or required that a man should respect her. Of 
course, what the author means in this character is to portray an 
innocence so entire as to be superior to ordinary notions of 
modesty—like the innocence of a child for whom there is no 
evil in the world. For our own part, we doubt the truthfulness 
of the personation, and would gladly compound with a little 
amore knowledge of what was wrong for the sake of a great deal 
more delicacy. It may be very charming in a girl to be so pure as 
not only not to blush when she sees an almost strange young man 
standing at his bedroom window in his shirt and trousers only, but 
to be able to “nod at him gaily” and call out, “Hurry! you 
cannot think what a delicious morning it is!” But we would rather 
that our own daughter or sister should have gone on picking her 
roses without entering into conversation with the young fellow; 
and we should have objected to his finding out that he had been 
lodged in her room, as we should have objected to the whole thing 
from first to last, from the nodding and talking to him half- 
dressed to the last words of affected innocence :— 

“Have I taken your bedroom?” asks he anxiously, watching with cruel 
persistency the soft roses that bloom again at his words. “ Yes, I see I 
have. That is too bad; and any room would have been good enough for a 


soldier. Are you sure you don’t hate me for all the inconvenience I have 
caused you?” 

“1 can’t be sure,” says Molly, “yet. Givemetime. But this I do know, 
that John will quarrel with us if we remain out here any longer, as break- 
fast must be quite ready by this. Come.” 

“When you spoke of my chamber as being haunted, a little time ago,” 
says Luttrell, walking beside her on the gravel path, his hands clasped 
behind his back, “ you came very near the truth. After what you have 
just told me how shall I keep from dreaming about you?” 

“ Don’t keep from it,” says she sweetly; “goon dreaming about me as 
much as ever you like. J don’t mind.” 

“But I might,” says Luttrell, ** when it was too late.” 

“True,” murmurs Molly innocently, “so you might. John says all 
dreams arise from indigestion ! ” 

It is not to be expected that these promising young people will 
get through their affairs without the regulation amount of diffi- 
culty. Luttrell, after one or two feints, at last comes to 
the point; tells Molly Bang that he loves her, and asks 
for her love in return. Even at this moment, when all that is 
best and truest in a woman is stirred, and the very lightest are 
made grave, the very shallowest in some sense intense, Molly is as 
silly, frivolous, and vulgar as before ; pretends modesty over the in- 
evitable kiss, which at last, as she evidently does not want to lose 
it, she voluntarily offers, after she has refused to give it; and then, 
as the ending of the scene, says that he is not to make love to her 
again, or even mention the word for a whole week. “I can 
endure a little of it now and then,” says Molly, with intense 
seriousness, “‘ but to be made love to always, every day, would 
kill me.” The next scene is enacted on the strawberry bank, 
where a shady apple-tree also grows. The two are picking 
strawberries for jam, and Molly feeds Luttrell with “ fat ones,” 
“Such a monster,” she says of one; “open your mouth again, 
wide, and you shall have it.” “Is it good?” she asks @ propos 
of the strawberry. “There, you need not bite my finger. 
Will you have another? You really do look very badly. You 
don’t think you are going to faint, do you?” The author 
calls this Jemima Evins style of thing “graceful badinage.” 
The inquiry that she makes about her grandfather—“ Is he with- 
out arms or legs, or has he had his nose shot off in any campaign? ” 
—we suppose she also considers graceful. Molly’s confession of 
faith, a few paragraphs further on, to the lover to whom she has 
been engaged only a few hours— Suppose I am engaged to you 
without caring very much about you, you know, and all that, and 
supposing that I saw anotlier I liked better, why then I honestly 
confess I should not hold to my engagement with you for an 
hour”—is by the same rule to be accepted as natural and 
showing a becoming frankness. As, however, she directly afterwards 
places “ her two first fingers beneath his chin, and turns his still 
angry face towards her,” and presently strokes down his hand, 
holding the umbrella over her head, while his other arm is round 
her waist, we find these alternatives of unsentimental hardness and 

ersonal boldness a little bewildering. We think that, had we 

n Tedcastle George Luttrell, we would have preferred a little 
steadier kind of treatment. Part of Miss Molly’s graceful badinage 
consists in her assuring her fair-skinned, fair-haired lover that she 
has “a — passion for black eyes, black skin, black looks, and 
a general appearance of fierceness.” ‘ Indeed,” she says, “ I have 
always thought, up to this, that there was something about a fair 
man almost ridiculous.” She makes amends thus :— 

“Why then I am a ‘ belle,’ a ‘toast,’” she says, endeavouring unsuccess- 
fully to see her image in the little basin of water that has gathered at the 
foot of the rock, “ while you,” turning to run five white fingers over his 
hair caressingly, and then all down his face, “ you are the most delightful 
person I ever met. It is so easy to believe what you tell one; and so 
pleasant. I have half a mind to—kiss you!” 

** Don’t stop there, have a whole mind,” says Luttrell eagerly, “ kiss me 
at once, before the fancy evaporates.” 

Yet another kissing scene. Their engagement, such as it is, by 
Molly's desire is kept secret; but one wet day, as she and 
Luttrell are having a romp in the school-room, her brother and 
sister-in-law come upon them, and the story has to be told. 
We will give part of the scene as even a stronger example than 
any we have yet quoted of the peculiar characteristics of our 
author's style :— 

Now, this balcony, as I have told you, runs along all one side of the 
house, and on it the drawing-room, school-room, and one of the parlour 
windows open, Thick curtains hang from them and conceal in part the 
outer world ; so that when John and Letty stand before the school-room 
window to look in they do so without being themselves seen. And this, I 
regret to say, is what they see: 

In the centre of the room a square table, and flying round and round it, 
with the tail of her white gown twisted over her right arm, is Miss Masse- 
reene with Mr, Luttrell in full chase after her. 

“ Well, upon my word !” says Mr. Massereene, unable through bewilder- 
ment to think of any remark more brilliant. 

Round and round goes Molly, round and round follows her pursuer ; 
until Luttrell finding his prey to be quite as fleet if not fleeter than 
himself, resorts to a mean expedient, and, catching hold of one side of 
the table, pushes it, and Molly behind it, slowly but surely into the oppo- 
site corner. 

There is no hope, Steadily, certainly, she approaches her doom, and, 
with flushed cheeks and eyes gleaming with laughter, makes a vain 

rotest. 
° “ Now I have you,” says Luttrell, drawing an elaborate penknife from 
his pocket, in which all the tools that usually go to adorn a carpenter’s 
shop fight for room. “Prepare for death, or—I give you your choice: I 
shall either cut your jugular vein or kiss you. Don’t hurry. Say which 
you prefer. It is a matter of indifference to me.” 

“Cut every vein in my body first,” cries Molly, breathless but defiant. 


As for the rest of the story, those who care to go beyond this 
choice example can wade through to the end. e confess that 


we have not done so, We have skimmed and skipped and seen 
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what the gist of it is; but we have not spent one moment more 
on the thing than was absolutely necessary. How Molly fares at 
Herst Royal, and what are her trials of faith and loyalty; the 
sad ending uf John Massereene, and the “ profession” which she 
adopts for bread; how she quarrels and makes up again, and will 
and will not, and the unlikelihood of her grandfather's will, with 
all the rest of it, we leave to those who like it to learn. Such 
books as these almost make one despair of a generation which can 
produce and find amusement in them. It seems as if the dead 
weight of folly could never be removed and the world never 
brought to the level of common sense and true perception. Nor 
will it while such books as Molly Bawn find acceptance, and, we 
must suppose, @ certain amount of admiration. 


HODGSON’S PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION.* 


(Second Notice.) 


WE now take up Mr. Hodgson’s work where he deals with 
the ultimate postulates of logic and reasoning. The 

rinciple of contradiction receives at his hands an elaborate and 
ingenious treatment, in which he distinguishes between a contra- 
dictory proposition—the mere negation of a proposed predicable 
(A is not B)—and a contrary one, the positive assertion of a 

uality completely excluding a certain predicable (A is not-B). 
He works out a table of the various kinds of logical opposition, 
differing considerably from the explanation usually given, and so 
in due course attacks the question of necessity and possibility. 
The categories of the actual or existent, the possible or con- 
tingent, the necessary or universal, have for their respective con- 
tradictories the non-actual or non-existent, the not-possible to be 
or not-to-be, the not-necessary or not-always-existent. The real 
meaning of the possible is approached through its contradictory. 
This contradictory—the “not-possible to be or not-to-be”— 
plainly has no proper content of its own; it is divided between 
the impossible and the necessary. The positively not-possible is 
simply impossible; the negatively not-possible is simply necessary, 
though conditionally expressed. This may be illustrated, we may 
add, by the example of conditional gifts or contracts, familiar in 
both English and Roman jurisprudence. The apparent con- 
tingency is resolved either into impossibility, as where the con- 
dition runs, “If Gaius shall touch the sky with his finger”; or 
into necessity, as where it is, “If Gaius shall not come from 
Ephesus to Rome in three hours.” What, then, of the cor- 
responding affirmative category? The contingent, or possible to 
be or not-to-be, is, if possible only to be and not also not to be, 
included in the necessary ; if possible not to be and not also to 
be, it is included in the impossible, The “ possible to be or not-to- 
be” really means something which either is to happen or is not, 
but at present we cannot tell which. It ‘“ expresses the relation 
of a given representation to the ape state of our knowledge 
relevant to it.” The category of the possible is “a determination 
of our partial knowledge concerning the Necessary”; “ the 
Potential or Conditionally-Necessary steps into the place of 
the Possible or Contingent.” 

Such is Mr. Hodgson’s short way (if we have rightly grasped it) 
to philosophical determinism; on which we must observe that, 
minute criticism apart, proofs of this kind are somehow not found 
to bring home conviction even to the philosophical part of man- 
kind. There is a want of striking energy about them. In any 
case we think Mr. Hodgson should have added an explanation of 
necessity in order to make his position complete in itself. The 
explanation would be simply this—that everything which happens 
is necessary when it does happen, and its necessity is not anything 
apart from the fact of its happening. In short, we cannot get rid 
ot the popular notion of contingency, unless we get rid of the 
pevene notion of necessity also; and we cannot find that Mr. 

lodgson has explicitly done this. Some pages later, indeed, he 
does what is in substance equivalent by declaring the nevus of 
causality to be a fiction, an attempt to reconstruct by an artificial 
device the continuity which has been broken by the artificial pro- 
cess of thought, now part of our nature, whereby we regard things 
as separate entities acting on one another. Look on the universe 
as continuous, and you do not want a nevus at all. The natural 
man, seeing, let us say, a stick, never asks himself what makes the 
parts of the stick hold together. He only knows the stick is a 
stick. The educated man, regarding the stick as made up of mole- 
cules, and taking each molecule as a thing (in Mr. Hodgson’s 
phrase) “ rounded off” by itself, has to conceive not only the mole- 
cules holding together in a certain arrangement, but a something 
more, a force or causal efficiency acting between the molecules to hold 
them together. The philosophic man, if he listens to Mr. Hodgson, 
will say that the molecules are separate things only for the pur- 
poses of natural scienve. Now in natural science the nexus is a 
mere superfluity, and the introduction of it does nothing but harm, 
inasmuch as it enables sham explanations to pass muster for real ones. 
And the supposed need of it in metaphysics arises from carrying over 
the conceptions of natural history into the metaphysical region; so 
that, on the whole, the great mystery of causality talls between the 
two stools into the formless limbo of chimeras ; where it is only too 
certain all the same that it will continue to buzz in its vacuum 
this many a day. Mr. Hodgson further says that the notion of 
causality is inapplicable to the relation between states of conscious- 
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ness and their physical conditions; in other words, the assertion 
that mind acts on matter, or conversely, belongs to the class of pro- 
positions which are neither true nor false, but unmeaning. His 
reasoning seems to imply beyond this that the notion applies only 
to the physical world subject to the laws of motion. This, we 
think, is rather a question of words; but it can scarcely be con- 
tended that as a matter of fact the notion of cause was got by 
abstraction from the objective rather than the subjective side of 
experience. Again, if we admit that the subjective and the objec- 
tive sides of existence correspond point for point, as homologous 
though not homogeneous correlatives, we must admit that every 
relation which holds in the one series must have its correspondin 

relation in the other. This we suppose to be also Mr. Hodgson’s 
theory, or to be included in it; but we confess to entertaining 
—— doubts which we may as well have out before we go 
urther. 

We do not exactly understand what Mr. Hodgson means by con- 
sciousness, and how much more it covers than the popular use of the 
term. In one passage he says that “ the nerve-motions subservient 
to any state of consciousness have a subjective aspect of their 
own, different from the state of consciousness which they sub- 
serve.” This is the summary result of a criticism on Mr. Lewes, 
and we are bound to say that we find it very obscure. Does “ sub- 
servient ” stand for the relation which we have spoken of above 
as a parallel and homologous correspondence? If not, for what 
else? if so, why are the nerve-motions servient and the con- 
sciousness dominant? The language suggests a kind of 
turning the tables on materialism, regarding nerve-motions 
as a necessary but inferior species of existence, out of which 
consciousness, their final eause, is made. But Mr. Hodg- 
son stands too clearly above materialistic and materialist- 
spiritualistic fallacies to mean that. Then what is the subjective 
aspect of the nerve-motions “ different from the state of conscious- 
ness which they subserve”? Our own view, which we believe to 
be substantially the same as that of Mr. Lewes (though Mr. Lewes 
adds to it various propositions which seem to us not consistent 
with it), is that the “ subjective aspect” of the nerve-motions in 
A’s organism is A’s corresponding mode of thought, feeling, or 
whatever one may call it—the subjective event that goes along 
with that particular nerve-motion—and nothing else. e cannot 
see how there is room for anything else. Consider, for example, 
a person A seeing and holding a ee A’s perception of the pen 
is subjectively a certain group of A’s sensations, made up of form, 
colour, flexible toughness, the muscular feelings due to the pressure 
of the pen on the paper, and so forth. Objectively, it is a state 
of A’s organism which, though it cannot be actually made visible, 
may be representatively conceived as visible by another person B. 
Either A or B may represent to himself this state of A’s organism 
or any portion of it; say, a certain muscle in the forefinger hold- 
ing the pen, in a certain state of contraction, and at a certain 
temperature depending on that contraction. We may suppose for 
theoretical simplicity that B does actually see it, or we may take 
some part of the physical series which he can actually see, such as 
the motion of the fingers in writing. Now the objective side of 
B's perception is not A’s finger, but a certain state of B's organ- 
ism ; and thesubjective side, of course, is a certain state or group of 
B's sensations. So, if A looks at his own fingers as he writes, we 
have a new perception, with a new state of A’s visual and other 
organs for its objective, a new group of A’s feelings for its 
subjective aspect. So, if A and B both look at the table, 
there is for A a subjective aspect, his perception of the table, and 
an objective aspect the state of A’s visual and other organs em- 

loyed; and the same must be said concerning B. As for Mr. 

Todgson’s subjective aspect which is neither in A’s feeling nor in 
B's, we cannot tell where to look for it. Very well, we may ex- 
pect the reader to say ; but now pray tell me what have you done 
with the table? For assuredly we live in a world which is some- 
how common to A and B and the rest of us, and I want to know 
what it is that is A’s and B’s common possession, and makes the 
world of social experience possible. This question is not only a 
fair one, but just the question to which it would be most interest- 
ing to have an answer ; but it is alsoan exceedingly difficult one, 
and almost all philosophers of all schools have shown a singular 
unanimity in evading it. Their systems account beautifully for 
the world so long as I regard it as my world, and the other people 
who enter into it as simply a special class of my phenomena. But, 
when I remember that the world belongs to other people also who 
have (as I must needs believe) their own feelings which cannot 
possibly be part of my phenomena, then the problem becomes 
vastly more complicated. We want a link between A, B, and the 
rest of us; matter served the turn for a td good while, but 
modern philosophy has abolished it, without as yet recogniz- 
ing the full extent of the constructive problem thereby thrown open. 
Still further complications arise when we consider that man is 
not the only living and intelligent creature in the world, and 
that the degrees of intelligence descend from man to the 
lowest animal without any positive break at which we can say 
that intelligence begins. The dog, the cat, and the horse, the 
eagle and the serpent, the ant and the bee, have their world also 
and—must we not say ?—their share of intelligence. We cannot 
stop at the reptile or the insect ; can we stop at the jelly-fish, the 
monad, the plant, the crystal, or the atom? Through all forms of 
life, nay through all forms of existence, runs the sacred thread 
which in the fulness of time was woven, in ways still dark to us, 
into the consciousness of man giving light to itself and to the 
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Mr. Hodgson makes e.istence identical with presence to con- 
sciousness. Presence to whose or to what sort of consciousness ? 
This is what we fail to discover from his exposition. We remain 
uncertain, for example, whether and in what sense we are to say 
that the earth existed before there was any life upon it. One cer- 
tainty of a negative kind is indeed given, for Mr. Hodgson ex- 
pressly warns us that he dees not accept the theologico-idealist | 
solution of Berkeley and Ferrier. Yet we cannot complain of Mr. 
Hodgson for not throwing much more light upon these questions 
than his forerunners; we only trust that he would not put them 
off with his standing distinction between the nature of things, or 
what they are, and their history, or how they came to be. One 
might define philosophy, if one chose, as that knowledge of the 
nature of things which takes no account of their history; for 
definition is free toevery man. But we doubt whether an inquiry so 
defined would give results of much value. It is full time, how- | 
ever, to turn back to what Mr. Hodgson does give us, which is | 
quite enough to be thankful for. 

One of the most important points of his second volume is the 
discussion of the axiom of uniformity, which he holds to be 
capable of proof, as a corollary from the universal postulates of 
logic. Thus he appears at first sight to take the side of Mr. 
Lewes against Professor Bain and others who have maintained 
that the uniformity of nature is simply an indispensable assumption. 
But it turns out that Mr. Hodgson’s position is not so simple. 
The form in whichhe considers the axiom provable is not the form in 
which men of science rely on it, and all menin fact use it, for the 
gm of acquiring knowledge and guiding the conduct of life. 

. Hodgson’singeniousexaminationappears to work out inthis way, 
that the axiom of the uniformity of nature is not demonstratively 
known to be true except in so far as it is reducible to the form— 
That which is, is. Professor Bain and others have put the ques- 
tion thus :—Assuming that exactly similar conditions give exactly 
similar consequences, how do you know that exactly similar con- 
ditions are possible ? Might not time or space themselves, or both, | 
conceivably be among the conditions, in which case the condi- 
tions could never be repeated? Mr. Hodgson answers, adopting 
an argument of Mr. Roden Noel's, that time cannot be a condition 
in that sense, being already a condition of things being perceived 
as successive ; space in like manner is already a condition of things 
being perceived as co-existing ; so that to count them as conditions 
of the event not only being, but being what it is, would be to 
count them twice over. We are walking here on the very razor- 
edges of speculation ; but we incline to think the argument sound. 
Perhaps it might be charged with confounding space and time as 
general conditions of perception with space and time in 
their definite relations to particular events; extensto with spatium, 
duratio with tempus. 1t does not apply in any case to the 
possibility of the physical constitution of space being ditfe- 
rent in different regions, and so making a difference in 
physical events; and the assumption of ordinary geometry 
that the space we live in is homogeneous is neither necessary to 
geometrical thought nor capable of other than approximate veriti- 
cation. But that question, if ever it should become practical, will 
be purely a question of physical science, and we think that one of 
the writers cited by Mr. Hodgson did not sufficiently distinguish 
the scientific from the metaphysical point. Yet Mr. Hodgson’s 
final judgment goes rather with Professor Bain than with Mr. 
Lewes. He points out that all the conditions of a phenomenon 
cannot in truth be repeated unless all the relations of the set of 
facts considered to all surrounding facts are also repeated; in 
other words, unless the whole state of the universe at the moment 
first considered is repeated. Therefore the axiom of uniformity, so 
far as it is an axiom of universal validity founded on a logical | 
necessity, is an ideal limit which can never be actually realized. | 
In practice it is found that the immense majority of the conditions | 

e no appreciable difference, and that certain groups of condi- 
tions may be taken as if they were alone in the world. It is | 
the business of human experience, both in common knowledge and 
in the organized forms of knowledge we call science, to find out 
what the material conditions are. Now this end can be attained 
only empirically and approximately, so that, for aH practical pur- 
s, we are in the position stated by Professor Bain, that “ we 
must simply risk it.” Yet the scientific and approximate axiom 
resupposes, in Mr. Hodgson’s view, the validity of the logical, 
a and universal one, which loses its universal validity when- 
ever one tries to put any real contents into it. To infinite intel- 
lect, “an ideally pertect intelligence contemplating the whole 
course of nature as it in truth is, at the ideal limit of completion 
of science,” the uniformity of nature would appear as self-evident ; 
to finite intelligence it can be known only through an empirical 
assumption, framed indeed on logical and universal postulates of 
thought, but never co-extensive with them. Mr. Hodgson’s dis- 
cussion is very delicate and subtle, perhaps over-subtle; and it is 
with considerable diflidence as to our right apprehension of it that 
we give this summary of its effect. 

e last chapter of the book, entitled “The Seen and the Un- 
seen,” is also a very interesting one; but we have no room left to 
deal fairly with it. Mr. Hodgson, though he has abolished 
things-in-themselves, still wants to construct a world beyond expe- | 
rience, but within philosophical conception ; an ambition—we dare 
not say an infirmity—which has clung to noble minds all through 
the history of philosophy. There is Plato's world of ideas; 
Fichte’s world in which the moral law bears rule with unimpeded | 
force ; the strange world of ethical (one can hardly say moral) 
necessity, which in Brahman and Buddhist lore binds together the 


countless ages and generations in the weary chain of existence; 
strangest of all, perhaps, the infinite worlds of Spinoza, parallel to 
that of our experience and yet cut off from it. It is this last con- 
ception that seems to have most affinity with Mr. Hodgson’s. It 
is true that Mr. Hodgson does not assume the unseen world (or 
worlds?) to run parallel with the seen; but he does assume it 
to differ from the seen, not in being out of time (which for him 
is a fixed formal element in all existence whatever), but in 
substituting some other formal condition of objective ex- 
perience for space. This is just what takes place in the 
unknown Attributes of Spinoza’s system; and we are not 
sure that Mr. Hodgson could not afford, with a little more inge- 
nuity, to adapt even Spinoza’s parallelism for his own purposes, 
It does not seem to have occurred to him that the kind of specula- 
tion called by him Constructive Philosophy might find a consider- 
able field ready to hand in the ideas of modern geometry. Not 
only can we conceive, though not imagine, modes of existence not 
in space at all, but we can imagine extended worlds in which the 
properties of space, and therefore physical laws in general, would 
differ from those we have experience of. A piece of one such 
world can actually be seen by looking into a spherical mirror. 
But we must come, however shortly, to the practical question— 
What is the use of an unseen world ? That Mr. Hodgson leaves in 
no doubt; it is to project moral ideals into, the same use which 
Kant made of his world of things-in-themselves. Mr. Hodgson 
seems to have a certain predilection for physical or hyperphysical 
speculations, like those of “ The Unseen Universe,” but only in a 
subordinate rank. But Kant also made out, after a sort, the con- 
nexion between the empirical and the metempirical world, and we 
have looked in vain for such a connexion in Mr. Hodgson’s system, 
though he says there is one. We do not find that he anywhere 
states the nature and evidence of it. The further questions arise 
—Who shall construct the moral ideal for which the unseen world 
is prepared, and how shall we agree upon its nature and description ? 
When it is constructed, can it be identified with any of the moral 
ideals of which men are already in possession, but which they have 
clothed with burdensome additions of more or less mistaken 
philosophy ? Can the charm and the power of national and his- 
torical associations, of tradition and authority, of the affection and 
devotion of past generations, be transferred to it? And if so, 
how ? 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE.* 


T is more than twenty years since Mr. Octavius Morgan 
published, first in the Archeological Journal and afterwards 
in a small volume, a list of marks on plate. The list was accom- 
panied by some very terse remarks on the whole subject of silver 
manufacture in England. The book has been long out of print 
and its contents appropriated by the literary adventurers who 
compile from other men’s works and swallow the profits of labour 
they never performed. It is impossible not to feel the greatest 
distrust of such publications, yet we have long had no others 
available for the study of several branches of art, silver among 
them. It is therefore with more than ordinary warmth that the 
collector will welcome Mr. Cripps’s volume, for it bears on the 
title-page a line saying that its contents are founded upon the papers 
and tables of Mr. Morgan, and it is dedicated to him as one to 
whose aid it owes its chief interest. We may regard Mr. Cripps 
then as the expounder and continuator of Mr. Morgan, and may 
look upon the work before us as something very different from the 
crude notes and pilferings we find in too many other volumes. 

It is well that special attention should be called to English 
plate. There was a time, now long gone by, when beautiful 
works were produced by our silversmiths. Some collectors love 
best the Gothic, some the Renaissance style; but both flourished 
here in their day, and both, we regret to say, are now extinct, or 
nearly so. As in all other branches of art manufacture, time 
rather than taste and knowledge is wanting. A silversmith cannot 
devote himself to the work of chasing and embossing with finish 
and care, because by some electro process it is easy to imitate or 
forge in less than half the time. The buyer does not care for good 
work. Paul Lamerie would starve in the London of to-day. His 
best patterns would be pirated, and the public would prefer the 
copy to the original. In silverwork more than anything else we look 
to the amateur designer; but, except in a few rare instances, he 
fails us. People who can afford to invest in table silver think only 
of the number of ounces employed, and are as well satisfied with a 
badly modelled group after Landseer, or a jug on which the 
woodeut of a yacht-race is reproduced, as they would be if 
their silver was modelled by Cellini himself. In one of the 
abortive exhibitions held a few years ago in the hot galleries 
which adjoin the conservatory of the Horticultural Gardens, 
there was a melancholy show of modern plate. Few people 
saw it, in all probability ; and we do not remember that it was 
noticed in the newspapers, though many thousands of pounds’ 
worth of bad designs were exhibited. A visitor who believed in 
the vitality of English art could not find a single specimen which 
he would have taken or given as a present, and declared that he 


| would have preferred to the best “ cup” or “ group” as much un- 


worked metal ina lump, There has been a little improvement in 
later years, but the demand for what is good must come from the 


* Old English Plate, its Makers and Marks. By Wilfred Josepb 
Cripps. Londun: John Marray. 18738. 
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buyer. As long as he prefers Milton shields and Doré tazzas the 
art of the silversmith will remain what it is. 


The great art of forging marks is of modern invention. Mr. | 
Cripps has much to say about it. He gives in full the provisions , 
of the statute against it, and discusses the cases of several offenders 
who have been tried and convicted for transferring dies from one | 


article to another. But the modern forger “ often scorns to be at 
the trouble of transposing or adding, call it what you will, genuine 
old hall-marks to modern plate. He boldly fashions antique 
plate, marks and all.” Here Mr. Cripps sounds a little note of 
triumph. The forger has had recourse to the pirated lists of 
marks, and our author with his superior knowledge is able to 
detect both at one glance. The “inquirer finds in nine cases out 
of ten that the forger has not learnt his lesson thoroughly ”; or 
else the published lists “ have, by their very inaccuracies, proved 
pitfalls for those who have used them for purposes of fraud.” As 
an —— he tells us of a living amateur who saw in a shop, con- 
spicuously labelled, a pair of Queen Anne candlesticks “ bearing 
what purported to be a well-known maker's mark.” Upon exami- 
nation, however, he found that the date mark was of a year much 
earlier than that in which this particular manufacturer flourished, 
In another case two specimens of the same period, marked ten 
years apart, and with the initials of different makers, were found 
to have been forged in the same house, by the mere chance of a 
defective tool having been used on both. Even should the collector 
avoid such traps, he may yet be taken in if in a weak moment he 


divulges his desire for some particular period or pattern. Mr. — 


Cripps instances a coffee-pot of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a 
thing which manifestly never existed. The coffee-pot will certainly 
be forthcoming at the hands of some fortunate agent, so true it is 
that supply meets demand, and will have been “formed of the 
sloping body of an ordinary chalice of a well-known type in those 
days, turned bottom upwards to get the slope the right way, and 
fitted with a foot and lid, handle and spout of suitable fashion, the 
position of the hall-marks upside down in a row round the lower 
t of the pot revealing to the uninitiated the ingenious adapta- 
tion.” The position of hall-marks will often guide the wary 
amateur who knows the rule by which they are placed, and can 
detect an alteration by their unusual position. 
The whole subject of marks, indeed, has never before been so 
well and so fully treated. For example, not one of the articles 
resented by Archbishop Parker to Corpus Christi College has 
Pitherto had its right date assigned to it. The earliest article 
noticed as bearing a mark is a spoon given by Henry VI, 
together with his boots and gloves, to Sir Ralph Pudsey, on which 
a heart in outline is stamped. An engraving is given of this in- 
teresting relic, of the genuineness of which there is no doubt. 
The head of the handle is hexagonal, and the flat top is engraved 
with the rose of Lancaster. Inside the bowl is the leopard’s 
head, with which all old spoons were marked before 1660, The 
heart is the maker's device, and occurs on the stem; and the 
annual letter, a Lombardic 4, is just above it. This agrees with 
the date and history of the spoon, and points to the year 1446; 
for this, the first known alphabet, began in 1438. The next 
examples are at least fourteen years later—a chalice and paten at 
Nettlecombe Church in Somersetshire. They are of silver gilt, 
and exquisite in design. The chalice is nearly six inches in 
height, the paten nearly five in width. They were engrayed for 
the Society of Antiquaries some years ago, when Mr. Morgan read 
a paper on them ; and, being of very distinctly Perpendicular design, 
have been largely used as patterns by the modern makers of Church 
plate. The centre of the paten presents an interesting and unusual 
feature in a small silver plate inserted from the back, on which is 
enamelled a “ Vernicle,” surrounded by acruciform nimbus. From 
the sacred monogram on the back, of unmistakably English work, 
this precious little enamel would seem to be of native manufac- 
ture. The date mark isa B. A chalice or cup at Gatcombe, in 
the Isle of Wight, bears the next letter of this same alphabet C, 
after which there is a long blank till 1481, when the D of a new 
alphabet occurs on a cup, the “Anathema Cup,” belonging to 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Thus, slowly picking their way, 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Cripps have identified here and there a few 
pieces, only eight in all, of silver work undoubtedly made before 
the end of the fifteenth century. In the list of marked specimens 
Mr. Cripps condescends to notice the mistakes of the more promi- 
nent compilers, so that readers who had already, before this volume 
came out, become possessed of one of the others can now easily 
correct it. The tardy appearance of this book is, indeed, amply 
atoned for by its comparative completeness. 
We have hardly mentioned the excellent engravings. They supply 
a set of patterns which we fear will be only too extensively used 
by modern makers deficient in originality. It would almost 
seem as if the last great artist in silver in England was 
Paul Lamerie, who flourished in the reign of George II. One of 
his works, a ewer preserved at the Goldsmith’s Hall, is represented 
in the frontispiece; and others occur in the body of the book, 
“Much of the beautiful work which bears his mark must have been 
executed by his own hand,’ for it appears by his will that he only 
employed two workmen. Shortly after his death, in 1751, a few 
very fine pieces were produced, possibly under the influence of his 
genius. e such piece, a cup of large size, was made in1771 for 
presentation to Brass Crosby, Lord Mayor, on his liberation from 
the Tower, to which, in the famous controversy about warrants, 
he had been committed by the House of Commons. It has on one 
side a high relief, admirably wrought, giving views of many of the 
City buildings from the Tower to the Mansion House, and is 


_ further ornamented with three medallion portraits of Brass Crosby 
, himself and his fellow-sufferers, Wilkes and Oliver. Wilkes is in 
three-quarter face, and has the famous squint immortalized by 
Hogarth. Such a piece is of historical as well as artistic value, 
and the art bestowed upon it is worthy of the occasion ; but, though 
commeniorative plate is one of the most common of presentations, we 
| cannot recall another example worthy of mention. The miserable de- 
sign and worse modelling of some of the most magnificent and costly 
services is subject of regret with all who would like to see modern 
work surpassing the old. Mr. Cripps is hopeful on the subject; 
but it is with silver as it is with many other kinds of art manu- 
facture, such as ivory carving and, till lately, glass-making—first- 
rate artists cannot afford to give it their time. The great revival 
of true art in ceramics is a hopeful sign for other manufactures. 
In moulding and blowing glass there has been a great advance. 


among the best in the world, they are at a loss for good designs; 
and we have heard that in the best cut glass from England ex- 
hibited at Paris the design was not even original, but was 
borrowed from the Portland vase or the frieze of the Parthenon. 
There is little doubt that a competent designer who was also 
himself a practical silversmith, like Paul de Lamerie, could 
command prices which would pay him. We have no place for the 
exhibition of good work of the kind. The Royal Academy would 
probably turn up their noses at the idea of placing a teapot in the 
Sculpture-room. At Paris, on the other hand, great encourage- 
ment is given to silver working, and plate, as well as wood and 
ivory carvings, paintings on china, and gem cutting, are annually 
in the Salon. A single design for something of the kind was in 
the last Academy ; not in silver, however, but in plaster. 


ORATIONES CREWEIANZ.* 


PHE loving duty of a son who can appreciate his sire has availed 

to rescue from oblivion a series of compositions running over a 
quarter of a century, which in some sense deserve to rank as a 
quasi-commentary on the current annals of Oxford. Mr. Edward 
Blair Michell has collected trom amongst the late Public Orator's 
papers—which included drafts of Latin letters written by him 
oflicially to high personages, and copies of shorter speeches ad- 
dressed by him at Commemoration to distinguished men on 
their admission to honorary degrees—all those longer orations 
which, in alternate years with the Professor of Poetry, he 
delivered “ virtute oflicii” from the rostrum in the Shel- 
donian Theatre, in commemoration of founders and benefactors, 
in survey of contemporary events affecting the University or 
the Empire, or in deprecation of violent changes. At Caer 
bridge, so far as we know, the Public Orator’s field lies 
rather in briefer and more personally complimentary addresses to 
honorary graduates, most of whom, from the nature of the case, 
have their special claim to have their merits neatly summed up in 
elegant Latin, The Oxford Orator’s “Creweian” function is 
something sui generis, and dates back to the death of Nathaniel 
Lord Crewe and Bishop of Durham, who, dying in 1722, left, among 
other noble benefactions to his college and University, 20/. each to 
the Professor of Poetry and the Public Orator for their alternate 
speeches at Commemoration, The institution of “ Public 
Orators,” though not so ancient at Oxford as at Cambridge, 
dates back about three hundred years, and numbers among 
its representatives such literary and historic names as Bishop 
Richard Corbet, Dr. Henry Hammond, Charles I.’s chaplain, Dr. 
Robert South, and William Crowe, of New College; and Dr. 
Michell, whose “ Creweian Orations” lie before us, succeeded in 
1848 a no less faultless Latinist than the present Bishop of 
Chester. Coming to the office in the ripe fulness of his powers, 
Richard Michell brought to his task rare mental gifts, a sin- 
gular popularity, and the prestige of early and constant Univer- 
sity honours, combined with that of a fine physique and manly 
vigour. Generations of men flourish and fade faster in Univer- 
sities than elsewhere. Mauy have arisen who know not in the 
Vice-Principal, and, later, Principal, of Magdalen Hall and Public 
Orator the athletic, well-knit tutor of Lincoln in his prime, or the 
still junior scholar of Wadham in his “ Crichtonian” boyhood ; 
but we fancy that, sorely as the “ Fescennina licentia” of the 
undergraduates in the gallery of the Sheldonian seemed to disturb 
in troublous years the composure of the genial-hearted, but pro hac 
vice stern-visaged, Orator, there was no Don in authority to whom 
the rioters would have made such concessions. Their fathers might 
have told them of his elder repute, of his prowess as well in mental 
as in athletic fields, of his generosity, unsparing of self, to hard- 
working scholars of his college, and of his capacity, not only for 
the functions of a tutor and professor, but for the management of 
men, which has a great share in a college tutor’s administra- 
tiveness. 

Dr. Michell held office as Public Orator under three University 
Chancellors—the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Derby, and the 
Marquess of Salisbury—with each of whom his principles would 
have brought him naturally into accord and sympathy; but even 
| under these favourable conditions, the reader of these Creweian 
Orations will not fail to notice a consistent abstinence of the 


| © QOrationes Creweiane in memoriam Publicorum Benefactorum 

| Academie Oxoniensis habite in Theatro Sheldoniano, quibus adjecte sunt 

| Orationes due inaugurales a Ricardo Michell. 8.7.P. publico Universitatis 

| Oratore. A.D. MDCCCLXIX—MDCCCLXXV. Londini @& Cxonie : 
Prostant apud Jacobum Parker et Soc, MDCCCLXXVIIL 


In cutting it, as in chasing silver, although our workmen are. 
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orator from flatte 
various reading, his repertories of trope and figure and rhetorical 
panegyric, he could always cull the nicely balanced sentence (in the 
instance that strikes us for the moment it was from Bacon, see 
note pp. 42-3), which, while discharging the full debt to a past 
hero, gave a pleasant aspect to his successor’s election. In 1851 the 
orator had had a field for his Latinity in speaking, inter alia, of the 
first great Exhibition; but we are inclined to think that his Creweian | 
Oration at the Commemoration of 1855, occurring in the midst 
of the Crimean War, rises first to the full height of his great | 
argument. Breathing the prevailing warlike enthusiasm, the orator | 
invokes Alma, Inkermann, and lava, and in a passage, which | 
his son in a learned note (pp. 50-1) goes far, though scarcely far | 
enough, to trace home, goes on to say:—‘ Ominis causa silebo | 
teterrimas post pugnam trucidationes lectorum animis sevam 
antiquitatis immanitatem referentes, strictumque ensem fabulose 
Tauropole dive sacerdotis in tellurem plenam victimas atrociter 
jugulantes.” The allusion, we are persuaded, is bounded by the 
imits of the Iphigenta in Tauris of Euripides; but, more in- 
teresting than to trace it to its source, is the noting of a vein of | 
poetry in the orator’s context, of which his most admiring pupils 
would hardly have suspected him, where he dwells, very much in 
the spirit of the Laureate in his poem Maud at the same period, on 
the aptness of a season of war and stern trial to bring out in men 
and women the virtues of patience, unselfishness, and fortitude that 
most adorn the citizen. The interest of the oration to which 
we have been referring is further heightened by the speaker’s “ In 
Memoriams ” to two such representative Oxonians, deceased within 
the twelvemonth, as Dr. Routh, the centenarian head of Magdalen, 
and Dean Gaisford; and the Orator exhibits in commemoration of 
each the nicest appreciation of their respective gifts and graces. 

As we proceed to the Enccenia for 1857, we tind ourselves 
launched in the midst of a Commemoration row in the Theatre, 
which, as we can well believe without the testimony of contemporary 
journals, was allayed by the invincible good humour of the Orator. 

nanote on p. 61 Mr. E. B. Michell relates from hearsay the different 
effects of undergraduate insubordination on the imperturbable Sir 
Fenwick Williams, the hero of Kars, and on the disciplinarian Sir 
Colin Campbell, so soon to be the hero of the Indian war. The latter 
trembled with indignation, while the former regarded the scene 
with indifference, if not amusement. How the Public Orator 
deemed that the occasion should be met, in a spirit of mild and yet 
forcible irony, is visible in his pointed reference to the objects 
which these gatherings were designed to effect among the under- 
uates—e.g. ‘‘ vos, ingeniosissimi adolescentes, ad ulteriorem 
studiorum profectum excitare, ut clarissimos hospites vobis omnia 
prospera vptantes humanitatis vestra qualicunque amcena specie 
excitare valeamus.” The pith of the speech lay in a vigorous criti- 
cism of the University Reform Bill, tempered by a hope arising 
from the names and antecedents of the Commissioners, all distin- 
guished alumni at Oxford. It was at the next alternate Commemo- 
ration, 1859, another stormy year in the Theatre, that the Orator, 
prefacing the reception of three chief heroes of the Indian war by an 
enumeration of Oxford’s distinguished living sons in the Senate, the 
Law Courts, and the Privy Council, introduced the name of his 
former intimate at Wadham College—that astute lawyer who, win- 
ning a college scholarship at fourteen years of age, and the highest 
classical honours before he waseighteen, found his University honours 
and antecedents no detriment to brilliant success at the Bar, cul- 
minating with the Woolsack. It is interesting to be reminded by his 
son’s note to p. 72 that the future Lord Chancellor Westbury sted- 
fastly predicted for Mr. Michell a brilliant success in the event of 
his quitting Oxford for the Bar, and we have reason to know that 
other sound lawyers took the same view of the Public Orator’s 
gifts and capacity. The next Enccenia, of 1861, was barren of 
onorary degrees, under apprehension of an outbreak of the under- 
graduate rebels. As the biennial periods come round, the 
reader is disappointed to find that the tumult in the Sheldonian 
waxes more persistent and obstructive, and that the naturally 
genial Orator becomes severe and caustic in strictures on the 
wanners and tastes of modern University students. In the Oration 
for 1865 occurs the disparaging passage :— 

Inclaruerunt sane proximis his annis, ut semper, paucorum nomina, 
Gloriam adepta sunt acriora illa ingenia, que cometarum instar quasi sponte 
et necessario exsurgere solent. Quid autem de maxima illorum turba ‘qui 
nullos ambiant honores? Quorum tanta in studendo incuria est, ut vix 
letitiam ex successu percipiant, neque pulsi ab examinatoribus ignomi- 
niam? Ubinam formido ac pavor ille, quo in Scholas descendebat tremulus 
adhuc et sibi diffisus adolesceutulus? Ubi pudor ac verecundia illius, qui 
ab examinatoribus rejectus sine testimonio domum rediit ? 

After all allowances for the “laudator temporis acti” in such in- 
vectives, a comparison of the statistics of plucks and passes in Mr. 
Blair Michell’s always interesting and often helpfui notes wit- 
nesses beyond a doubt to a latter-day preference of the laurels of | 
the athlete to the honourable toils and rewards of University | 
studies, and a state of things when the only prize which the de- 
generate sons of former University scholars carry home is that 
for the “ big jump,” or for throwing the hammer. And it must 
be remembered that the speaker who in p. 101 inveighs against 
athleticism as the ‘‘ be all and end all” is one who in his day ex- 
celled in boxing, leaping, and all manly exercises, and yet solved 
the problem of combining adequate bodily training with the exer- 
cise of the most clear and perfect mental powers. ere is a 
touch of his picture :— 

ro calamo et stylo remos et coestus agitare solent, gladiatorum 
verius quam discipulorum vitam degentes, et lauream illam Herculis coronam 
libentius quam doctorum premia frontium hederam ambientes. Neque 


or fulsomeness, And yet from his wide and | 


vocation. 


| shadows. Tor example, there is a Mr, Oscar Dale, a 
| owner and traveller, whose neighbours, to whom he is almost a 


victus horum a moribus alienus, qui kpedr@v Boeiwy abundantia stolidum 
inducunt corporis habitum, obscurato sepius divino animi mentisque 
spiritu. 


_ As the Orator nears his goal on this occasion, he avails him- 
_ self very happily of the pleasures of memory, and the contrast 
shows anything but favourably for the younger generations, One 
| allusion, however, in p. 104, to the college custom of “ sconcing” g 


man who quoted Latin in Hall, which the Orator appears to have 
regarded as hard and barbarous, we are inclined, from under- 
— prejudices it may be, to justify. The scholars’ table would 

ave been in perpetual danger of —- and sciolism if any 
one who chose might have aired his prandial Latin, surely at that 
hour out of season. 

At the Commemoration of 1867 semi-official admonitions had 
some influence in diminishing undergraduate interruptions, and 
the Orator found a fair field for ventilating his dislike to 
the admission to the University of unattached studenfs, based 
on the earlier history of Oxford in the thirteenth century, when 
the motley assemblage was rather made up of “ tabernarum ac 
popinarum inquiline, quam Musarum hospites aut Academis 
cives.” But in 1869 the uproar in the gallery became so violent 


_ that the Vice-Chancellor was forced abruptly to dissolve the Con- 


In 1871, again, there were no Honorary degrees; the 
interruptions were as persistent as ever, and the Orator broached his 
objections to the University Tests Abolition Act, and suchlike 
subversive movements, under difficulties which the youth of 
Oxford, if as conservative as it is reported, should have been the 
last to interpose. Two years later there was a lull, under favour 
of which the Orator found room for an ironic presage of an “ etas 
veré aurea,” under the influence of which the cultivated youth of 
the University will need “ nulla disciplina, nullis censoribus, nullis 
(o fortunati nimium) procuratoribus.” But in 1875, Dr. Michell’s 
last year of delivering the Creweian Oration (though his death was 
not until the spring of 1877),there was a solemn secession from the 
Sheldonian Theatre to the Divinity School, and those who 
visited Oxford at Commemoration will remember the occasion as 
the dullest and flattest in Oxford memories. Dr. Michell, it is 
true, fought gallantly against the gathering gloom, made his 
caustic hits at the new schools, and the professors “in omni fere 
scibili, qui quidem summopere juvenes nostros in iis que utilitates 
secum allatura esse videantur, vel erudiunt vel erudire conantur,” 
and, in the true spirit and intention of Lord Crewe, held up to 
honour the latest of Oxford benefactors, the anonymous founder of 
Hertford College. Perhaps it was as well that he did not see 
another Enccenia, with himself as its prominent actor. He had 
dcne enough for his fame. A new order had occupied his ground. 
But we may well doubt whether an abler, honester, more out- 
spoken, or shrewder friend and advocate of Oxford in its palmiest 
days than Dr. Michell ever occupied the post which he filled for a 
quarter of a century, or whether the “ Public Orators ” will ever 
again be so much a part of Oxford’s summer self. 

Mr. E. B. Michell deserves high credit for his footnotes and 
appendices, which evince research, antiquarian spirit, and scholar- 
ship. The publisher, too, has striven successfully to turn out ina 
handsome and readable guise a volume so fraught with interest to 
Young and Old Oxford. 


ELIOT THE YOUNGER.* 


H™ spirits are now almost as rare in the writers as in their 
pale victims, the reviewers, of novels. Authors of fiction 
plod on in a dull, business-like way; they make their tale of 
volumes with what chance straw of padding comes to hand; but 
there is little mirth in the business. The irrepressible humour of 
the author of Lost Sir Massingberd flashes out now and then as he 
weaves at the skein of a plot, and some years ago the author of 
Wheat and Tares did not disdain to be lively in the Chronicles of 
Dustypore. We can scarcely remember, now that Mr. Henry 
Kingsley has ceased to compile things good and bad, any other 
novelist who ventures to write nonsense which is not dull. 
The author of Eliot the Younger certainly does not lack high 
spirits; indeed he cannot resist the temptation to be amusing 
in season and out of season. The result is a novel which the 
writer has with difficulty prevented from being a mere piece 
of constant “ chaff.” He is never so happy as when his 
persons, if persons they can be called, for they are only mouth- 
pieces of their maker's exuberant mirth, are bantering each 
other. The merit of the book, the eternal liveliness, thus de- 
generates into a fault. There is only one step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous, says the author of Eliot the Younger, “and 
that is the goose-step.” It is this step which he is always taking 
with a cheery recklessness which makes one often forgive his 
flippancy and vulgarity. 

The story of Eliot the Younger has scarcely any plot at all 
and the persons are the merest shadows, often not well-bred 
t land- 


stranger, wish to make him stand for his county in the Conservative 
interest. A semi-political dinner is given in his honour, and the 
way in which he treats the parson of his parish is thus de- 
scribed :— 

“ Ah, Boddyman!” suddenly exclaims Sir Hugo, catchin 


sight of the 
Rector. “Glad to see you so, so—so near us. By-the-way, : 


don’t think 


* Eliot the Younger: a Fiction in Freehand. By Bernard B: 4 
London: Samuel Tinsley. 1878. 
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have yet been presented to—to—to Mr. Dale, Mr. Oscar Dale? A 
owe parishioner, Boddyman ; a—a—a new member of the flock.” 

“ An honorary member merely,” says Mr. Dale, adjusting his eyeglass as 
he acknowledges the introduction. ‘ You see { don’t attend church myself ; 
retired from the service, so to speak. But I send Simkins (Simkins is my 
man), and thus go there by what-do-you-call-it !—proxy. Aunt Dorothy 
says I shall go to heaven in the same by That, however, is simply guess- 
work, as I her. Must be, mustn’t it?” 

Mr. Oscar Dale is rather a favourite of the author's. He 
is supposed to have many literary acquaintances, and to be 
himself a brilliant essayist and man of the world. Yet his 
humour is of the tap-room and the music-hall kind; and it is 
fair to say that he is much the most silly and offensive of all the 
many wags whose jokes fill scores of pages. The author can 
never resist a pun, and constantly drags in comic quotations from 
the Bible. He is the sort of man who would think it amusing to 
call King David “ that sweet slinger of Israel.” When he speaks 
of a governess, he calls her “ that Arid One.” When a man hears 
that his friend has eloped, he merely remarks, ‘So runs the world 
away”; and another gentleman, learning that a man’s wife has 

ne off with his servant, observes that ‘“ Love is of the valet.” 

e author himself declares that “ the social latitude allowed one 
mainly varies with the mundane longitude one lives in.” As he 
introduces us to the jpeg of an actress in a a theatre, 
and to a great variety of queer company, it is natural to suppose 
that he has lived ina oh. odd Sauget. Indeed, he makes his 
boast that he is acquainted with that town of which a dead 
journalist wrote :— 

Though its longitude’s rather uncertain, 
And its latitude’s possibly vague, 
The person I pity who knows not the city, 
The beautiful city of Prague. 

Mr. Barker is so enviably young, or so happily inexperienced, that 
he discourses of “ Bohemia” as if it were a scarcely-discovered 
country, and not as familiar a bore as Central Africa. He revels 
in anecdotes of actresses, of girlish billiard-markers, of writers 
and artists as poor as “ Les Buveurs d'eau,” though not so sublimely 
conceited. ‘ Peace, ye British Philistines, peace!” he cries. 
“Let the Bohemian alone!” Ah, too willingly we would leave 
him alone, if only he would leave us alone for a while. He has 
told us all about his drink, his debts, his dirt, his pipe, his mis- 
tresses, and his models. It would be an impertinence if a solicitor 
were to be for ever describing his office and occupation as the 
shameless Bohemian presents the inventory of his garret. No one 
would tolerate these professional details from a clergyman, except 
of course from A. it H. We do not think the Bohemian 
wicked, as he rather hopes, but we do think him rather unpleasant 
and very dull, and with joy would hear the last of him. 

Mr. Barker's hero is a Bohemian of malice and set purpose. 
There was no reason why he should starve in a garret and write 
verse for the comic papers. Eliot the Younger was the son of a 
country gentleman of good estate who dwelt near Norwich. 
Being an idle, pleasant he left school at about the age of 
fifteen, and, at sixteen or so, fell in love with a governess of 
twenty-eight, Mr. Barker thinks that some people may say 
that Eliot’s early love affair is borrowed from that of Arthur 
Pendennis. We certainly see no sort of resemblance in the treat- 
ment of the two cases; but Miss Brooke, the governess, has a 
certain faint resemblance to Becky Sharp, She is a stout, dark 
woman, and she is not clever; but she manages Dick, his rival 
Ulric Muffle-Drummond (Mr. Barker likes comic names), and 
Stephen Draycott much as Becky managed her early wooers. It 
was perhaps intended that Ulric Drummond, a big and brutal son 
of a baronet, should prove Eliot’s enemy as well as his rival. He 
does nothing, however, but marry Miss Brooke secretly, while 
Eliot is at Oxford. It seems impossible to describe that very 
ordinary affair, the life of fast undergraduates, correctly. Mr. 
Barker does not make worse errors than are to be found in Alton 
Locke; but he makes errors nearly as bad. No term since 
the world began ever lasted from March to July. No members 
of a college crew in strict training could go out to supper 
parties and “do beers” in a random way, like Mr. Barker’s young 
men. Even an undergraduate who went up at the tender age of 
seventeen would find it impossible to combine training with 
promiscuous drinking. 

While playing billiards at Abingdon, Mr. Richard Eliot made 
the acquaintance of Phoebe Langham, a girl who acted as billiard 
marker at the “Goose and Gridiron.” Phoebe was one of the 
three women who swayed the currents of Mr. Eliot’s poetic soul. 
His first mistress was faithless, as he discovered when he conducted 
her drunken husband to his lodgings, and found that Miss Brooke 
was Mrs. Ulric Drummond. is discovery drove Eliot into dis- 
sipation, _— by a liking for the fine arts, and for Miss 

argaret Oglevie. This maiden is like the lady in Comus, a pure 
and even esthetic figure in a rather motley rabble. “In her 
Olympus the deities were other than Dick, in his simplicity, had 
worshipped, and the names of Browning and Leighton, of Pater, 
Morris, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Blake, Chopin, and the like, 
evoked no divine associations in his mind.” As a boating- 
man he was more fortunate perhaps than other sentimental 
undergraduates, and so escaped divine associations. After meeting 
Miss Oglevie, he had to choose between virtue, blue china, and the 
writings of Mr. Pater on the one side, and a dissolute life on the 
other. Unfortunately, loo and fireworks, with other diversions, 
proved more attractive than “the higher culture,’ and Eliot was 
sent down for a year. Like many other undergraduates, he held his 
father in great awe; so nothing better occurred to him than to 


lose himself in London. This singular mode of nies, Se 
feelings of a father was so successful that the family of Eliot 
were as nearly broken-hearted as respectable people can Bya 
chance coincidence, Miss Langham had run away from the 
“Goose and Gridiron” just at the moment when Eliot dis- 
aie A cynical public drew very natural conclusions, and 
— talked as Chatteris talked about Pendennis and Fanny 
ton. 

Perhaps the best part of this novel is to be found in the pages 
which tell of Eliot’s attempt to live on nothing in London. We 
do not know that lodgings like the “‘ Alexsandringham Chambers, 
87 Job Street, Oxford Street, W.,” have ever before been described 
in fiction :— 

This was a curious place, and it was a curious life that the single gentle- 
men who inhabited it were accustomed to lead. All day long, in a dingy, 
tobacco-clouded room, over an undertaker’s shop, they sat in a semicircle 
around the fire, puffing their pipes in silence, like a drowsy council of 
Indian chiefs. A dense haze of smoke was ever hovering above their heads 
(typical of the social cloud under which each and all of the single gentle- 
men confessedly were), and occasionally a pot of beer was passed languid]. 
from one to the other. Faded failures of men were most of them—men wit 
a used, second-hand look about them, and yet with a Micawberish confi- 
dence in the future that lent eloquence to their words whenever they awoke 
into conversation. This faith, however, was altogether passive, and evoked 
no accompanying energy of action. Exertion, indeed, seemed as far from 
their thoughts as it was with Tennyson’s thin-voiced lotus-eaters. They 
seldom stirred out into the open air; but they were greatly given to 
writing letters. They didn’t appear to eat ; they only smoked. Sometimes 
two would withdraw themselves from the circle and play monotonous games 
of cribbage, making marking-pegs of lucifer-matches, and moistening dirty 
thumbs with dull-hued lips to deal and separate the sticky, cornerless cards. 
They read the Times and Telegraph, supplied them at morning, and the 
Standard, which came to them at evening, from beginning to end, tearing 
them up into pipe-lights on the succeeding day. They went to the old worm- 
eaten bookcase in the corner of the room, and dragged forth dusty, dilapi- 
dated volumes with missing middles and incomplete endings. This was 
the library. Odd numbers of the “ Penny Encyclopedia,” Guides to Bath 
and its Neighbourhood, Catalogues of the Great Exhibition of ’51, Minin 
Prospectuses, Addresses delivered on various forgotten occasions, an 
Sermons of unknown divines—these formed the staple of the literature of 
which the single gentlemen (vide the advertisement) had the use. 

Even the Alexsandringham Chambers rejected Eliot at last, and 
he would have actually starved if an artist, almost as poor as him- 
self, had not given him food and shelter. The sort of life led by 
men whose sketches sell for seven shillings and sixpence on lucky 
days has often been described in French and English. The 
return of the prodigal; his unexpected and unparalleled success as 
a playwright ; the contest between the bad and the good young 

y for his valuable affections; the generosity of the bad, the 
triumph of the good girl; are all matters hackneyed and known to 
all men. Mr. Barker (who lets the governess and her baronet drop 
limply out of the tale) tells his story with such immense vivacity 
that it may be read with comparative ease. He would improve it 
very much by running his pen through some dozen pages, 
scattered here and there. He will cease some day to believe in 
comic journalism, will refine his dialogue, no doubt, and see that 
characters cannot be made up out of handfuls of smart sayings. 
Judged by a high standard, Eliot the Younger has no claims to 
attention; but there is a kind of lifein it which makes one almost 
forgive the countless crudities, and hope for better things from 
the author, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


R. SIMCOX LEA’S volume, to which a preface is con- 
tributed signed by the Bishop of London, the Duke of 
Westminster, and others, contains a most full and careful account 
of St. Katharine’s Hospital *, and puts forward with much force 
the writer's view, that “a local claim of the closest and strongest 
character upon the benefits of this Foundation is possessed by, and 
may be urged on behalf of, the neighbourhood of its ancient site 
in the East End of London.” There are probably a vast number of 
people whose notions as to what St. Katharine’s Hospital is are of 
the vaguest kind, and Mr. Simcox Lea wisely begins his volume 
by affording the fullest instruction on{this point, after pointing out 
the absurdity of the notion, prevalent “in a section of educated 
society,” that “ toraise any discussion on the subject of St. Katha- 
rine’s Hospital is about on a level, in point of good taste, with the 
miserable criticisms with which little provincial newspapers occa- 
sionally indulge their readers upon the private affairs of the 
Court.” The fourth chapter of the volume contains a brief expo- 
sition, from which we have already — of the author's opinions 
as to what should be the future distribution of the 
income of St. Katharine’s, He disclaims all sympathy with people 
who would convert the whole revenues to eleemosynary or 
educational p , and thinks that the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Katharine’s are “entitled to be maintained from the corporate 
revenues of the Collegiate Church on a scale suitable to their eccle- 
siastical rank, and in conformity with the precedent established by 
recent legislation for English Cathedral and Capitular bodies.” 
When this is done, and when the Master, Brothers, and Sisters are 
duly provided for, there will be still a large and increasing eleemo- 
synary fund available; and of this Mr. Simcox Lea hopes that 
t London will have a large share. The author knows his sub- 
ject thoroughly, and his volume should do much to arouse and 
stimulate interest in a question of considerable importance. 


* The Royal Hospital and Collegiate Church of Saint Katharine near the 
Tower in its relation to the East of London. By Frederic Simcox Lea, M.A. 
London: Longmans & Co. 
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Mr. Low is no doubt quite right in the gist, ifnot in the construc- | resist.” ‘The present translations have the great merits of fidelity 


tion, of the opening sentence of the preface to his Memoir of Sir and perfect simplicity, and beyond this the versification is smooth 


Garnet Wolseley.* “Some explanation appears necessary in pub- 
lishing the biography of a man still living.” Mr. Low accordingly 

oes on to give some explanation of his action in the matter, and 
it is doubly characteristic that he did not begin, but “ commenced, 
to write this memoir” directly after Sir Garnet Wolseley’s return 


from Ashantee. The task, it seems, was a difficult one, as the | 


General had lost all his papers and journals; but this obstacle was 
to some extent overcome by his consenting, “ with characteristic 
kindness,” to give the compiler whatever help he could. Accord- 
ingly, “ whenever he had a spare hour from his duties at the War 
Office,” he was, it would appear, besieged by Mr. Low, who, 
having got up as much as he could of the a. of Sir 

t Wolseley’s campaigns, “ was enabled to put to him what 
lawyers call leading questions.” We can re imagine any more 
wearisome trial than that which Sir Garnet Wolseley must have 
undergone; and the “characteristic kindness” with which he 
submitted to it is curiously at variance with the line of conduct 
which in his military handbook he has laid down as fit to be pursued 
with regard to “ Special Correspondents ” inattendance on anarmy. 
However, Mr. Low did not depend alone upon the forbearance of 
the subject of his memoir. “ By correspondence and personal ac- 
quaintance with members of his staff and others who had served 
under his orders,” he collected all kinds of personal anecdotes, 
which he thinks “ will lend an additional interest to the narrative.” 
But all the information thus acquired has received, it seems, the 
stamp of authority, for Sir Garnet Wolseley has read the book and 
“testified to its absolute veracity” in a letter addressed to the 
author. Therefore, the author tells us, we may look upon the earlier 
part of the workas an autobiography,“ though, owing to themodesty 
of our hero, it required an assiduous process of ‘ pumping,’ 
based on despatches and the information derived from comrades,” 
to give the author the power of stringing the incidents of his book 
together. In spite of all this trouble having been taken over the 
work, the question of its publication in book form “ slumbered 
until early in the present year, when war with Russia being immi- 
nent, and Sir Garnet Wolseley having been placed under orders as 
Chief of the Staff to the Expeditionary Army, it was thought the 
present would be a favourable opportunity for publishing the mili- 

experiences of an officer whose name was in every one’s 
mouth.” In other words, Mr. Low having got together the mate- 
rials for his memoir of a living person, kept it by him until an un- 
foreseen circumstance appeared to give him a chance of floating his 
production. The work cannot be commended from any point 
of view, and can scarcely serve any purpose but that of hampering 
future historians. 

Very special gifts are necessary for a man who undertakes 
the task of translating Béranger’s songs. Thackeray, Brough, and 
in later days Mr. Walter Besant have succeeded admirably with 
some of them. A careful inspection of Mr. Young’s volume + has 
failed to show us one attempt which can be called even moderate! 
successful. Here is Thackeray's version of the first stanza of 
Grenier : 

With pensive eyes the little room I view 
Where in my youth I weathered it so long 
With a wild mistress, a staunch friend or two, 
And a light heart still breaking into song ; 
Making a mock of life and all its cares, 
Rich in the glory of my rising sun, 
Lightly I vaulted up four pair of stairs, ° 
in the brave days when I was twenty-one. 
In this the spirit and effect of the original are reproduced with a 
sin a and beauty. Let us now see what Mr. Young 
of it:— 
Once more I hail the refuge where my youth 
Learned what to sons of penury belongs. 
I had my twenty years, friends who spoke truth, 
A madcap mistress, and a zest for songs, 
Braving the world, its wise, its foolish men, 
Rich in my spring, with nought beyond the day, 
Joyous I bounded up six stories then. 
That garret life, at twenty ’tis so gay ! 
Comment upon this is perhaps superfluous ; and it will be enough 
to point to one other instance of the translator's utter want of per- 
ception and taste. He has produced a version of Le bon Dieu, the 
which furnished matter for an indictment of Béranger, and 
which some forty years ago excited the virtuous indignation of the 
Quart Review. Mindful perhaps of these denunciations, 


erly 
Mr. Young has prudently called his version Jupiter, and leads off | 


with this line :—*“ Jove, waking up from a nap t’other day.” It 
is obvious enough that it would have been better not to translate 
the song at all than to translate it in this fashion ; and, indeed, the 
= may be said of every song upon which Mr. Young has laid 


It is pleasant to turn from Mr. Young's performances to a new 
and very successful set of translations from Heine }, of whom the 
translator says in a modest preface, ‘‘ Of all poets he is perhaps 
the most untranslatable ; and yet, by a strange perversity of fate, 
which he himself would have been the first to appreciate, the 
experiment is found to have a peculiar fascination not easy to 


* A Memoir of Lieutenant-General Sir Garnet J. Wolseley. By Charles 
Rathbone Low. 2 vols. London: Bentley & Son. 

+ Songs of Béranger. Done into English Verse by William Young. A 
New Edition. Edinburgh and London : Blackwood & Sons. nat 

t Selections from the Poetieal Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated 
into English. London: Macmillan & Co. 


| that one of the modern laws of writing ?’ 


and good. Here is a specimen from the “ Book of Songs ”;— 


Give me thy hand and lay it near 
Against my heart—now dost thou hear 
How loud the noisy hammers beat 
Within the narrow chamber, sweet ? 
There dwells a carpenter within, 
Who works amid this ceaseless din. 
A cruel man is he—I trow 

My coffin he is making now. 

This weary knocking, night and day, 
Long since has driven sleep away. 
Good carpenter, now work thy best 
And let me soon lie still and rest. 


We may besides call special attention to “Lord Olaf” and the 
well-known “ Poor Peter.” 

The object of Mr. Massie’s translation of Wilhelm Tell* has been 
“to make this play as useful as possible to students of either 
language.” Literal rendering is therefore of course aimed at, so 
far as is consistent with an avoidance of German idiom and of rugged- 
ness in the verse. The translator has fulfilled his task with con- 
siderable success, 

Mr. Conway’s treatise+ might be read with much advantage by 
the number of people whose mania it is to publish what they 
take for poetry. We fear, however, that such people are so 
firmly persuaded that they are born poets as to be past all 
teaching. 

A second edition has appeared of Colonel Colomb’s accurate 
and vigorous rendering of the Song of the Bell and Lenora.{ 

The story told, and very well told, by an “ Emigrant Lady” § 
should serve as a very useful warning to people who are inclined 
to look only at the bright side of emigration. The writer of the 
letters seems, like the whole of her party, to have borne the hard- 
ships to which they were exposed with singular cheerfulness; but 
they were hardships which few of them ought to have ventured on 
encountering. 

The fifth volume of the new series of Tales from Blackwood |} 
opens with the ingenious and exciting story called “ Who Painted 
the Great Murillo de la Merced?” In this the mystery is kept up 
with much art till the end of the story, and it is of course in- 
evitable that there should be some disappointment at the com- 
parative simplicity of its explanation. The same volume contains 
a very lively and amusing story of “ A Military Adventure in the 
Pyrenees.” 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co.§] have done good service to the 
cause of light literature in boldly breaking through the hideous 
three-volume circulating library system which, as we have many 
times pointed out, has done infinite harm both to readers and 
writers. That the tyranny should have gone on so long as it has 
done would be matter for astonishment in any country but this. So 
long as thirty years ago the anonymous author of that marvellously 
clever book Adventures in the Moon aimed some of his keen satire at 
this method in the shape of a discourse between an Italian and Eng- 
lishman who meet in oneof the lunar museums. “‘ I observe,’ said the 
Italian, ‘that each of these novels consists of three volumes. Is 
‘Yes,’ answered the 
Englishman, ‘it is a new discovery, and now a writer of novels 
produces three volumes as punctually as a pigeon lays t wo eggs. 
This is a great hardship to the two lovers, who are delighted with 
each other in the first chapter, and might accomplish their union 
in a few pages, if they were not maliciously undermined by the 
author, who involves them in difficulties which cost him infinite 
thought and study, and thus are they obliged to pass through the 
three volumes with perpetual disappointment and vexation.’” 
Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co., in their departure from this sense- 
less and injurious custom, have also been careful to keep up “a 
healthy character and good tone” in their volumes, which, it may 
be well to add, are published ata price which corresponds pretty 
nearly to what one pays for a one-volume French novel in Paris. 
We must hope that other publishers may follow the example thus 
setthem, and that at least “the beginning of the end” of the 
three-volume system has arrived. 

People who think that they can find enough misery in the world 
as it is, without resorting to fictitious narratives of ghastliness, 
where every detail of horror is insisted upon with minute and 
vulgar exactness, had better keep clear of M. Jules Verne’s 
Survivors of the Chancellor.** M. Verne, whose earlier works had 
at least the merits of freshness and invention, has in this instance 
reached the lowest and most revolting method of book-making. 
Nothing could be easier than to collect all the horrors recorded of 


* Wilhelm Tell. A Drama, by Schilfer. Translated into English Verse 
by the Rev. Edward Massie, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

+ A Treatise on Versification. By Gilbert Conway. London: Long- 
mans & Co. 

t The Song of the Bell and Lenora, A new rendering, following exactly 
the Original Metres of Schiller and Biirger. By Colonel Colomb, R.A. 
Second Edition. London: Chapman & Hall. 

§ Letters from Muskoka. By an Emigrant Lady. London: Bentley & 
Son. 


|| Tales from Blackwood. New Series. No. V. Edinburgh and London : 
Blackwood & Sons. 

Q The Blue Bell Series—A Little Western Flower, by M. C. Helmore. 
Brownie, by W. Bardsley. A Simple Maiden, by Leslie Keith. London 
and Beltast : Mareus Ward & Co. 

** The Survivors of the Chancellor. By Jules Verne. Translated from the 
French by Ellen E. Fraser. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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shipwreck adventure, and connect them bya slender thread of 
narrative. M. Verne has not even taken the trouble to do this. | 
There is no story running through his catalogue of disgusting in- 
cidents, and if an unknown writer had made so empty and so, 
unpleasant a venture, there is no doubt that the work would have 
been rejected for the offensive thing which it in fact is. ; 

Mr. MacKenna has certainly fulfilled in his book * the promise 
of its title-page in collecting “some Thrilling Stories of the | 
British Flag.” Brave Men m Action will afford great delight 
to the many English boys who are full of a martial spirit. | 

Among the signs of reviving interest in the fortunes of the 
drama is the appearance of The Theatret, formerly a weelly | 
paper of comparatively small size,as a monthly magazine illus- 
trated with excellent photographs of distinguished actors and | 
actresses, of whom accompanying memoirs are given. Besides this , 
it contains lively stories and notes, and keeps its readers fully in- 
formed as to theatrical matters in France, Germany, Spain, Italy, | 
and America. The second number, for September, has a good - 
paper on “Study and Stage,” and one especially worth the atten-— 
tion of ma on the “ Cost of Playgoing.” 

Mr. Marshall’s volume { is remarkable for its care, its clearness, 
and its excellent method. The illustrations are capital. 

A fifth edition has appeared of the Englishman's Guide to the 
United States §, which, beyond its practical usefulness, contains a 
mass of entertaining reading, and is just the kind of book to solace 
a quarter of an hour’s waiting at an inn or railway station. 

ually valuable, if somewhat less lively, is Mr. Murray's Hand- 
book for Ireland. || 2 

A third edition] has ap of the Manual for Locomotive 
Engine-drivers, written by Mr. Reynolds, who is Locomotive 
Inspector on the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. 
Mr. Reynolds is “ ambitious to extend and improve the social con~ 
dition of locomotive drivers by placing within their reach a standard 
test of capacity that will be unaffected by local or temporary pre- 
judices, fancies, fashions, or accidental connexions.” The life of 
engine-drivers has, it seems, improved of late years, but there is plent 
of room for more improvement, and to this Mr. Reynolds’s boo 

ints the way. Mr. Reynolds's chapter on “ How to Become a 

odel Engiue-driver” is excellent. 

Mr. Wood’s little book on bulb-gardening** supplies the want 
which has hitherto existed of any sufficiently modern work of the 
kind. Beyond this reason for its appearance its author, who 


evidently loves his subject, was anxious to convince people ” 


of the advantages of bulb-cultivation vver more modern styles of 
floriculture, “as being less expensive and more certain, and far 
better suited to the majority of second-class gardens.” The book 
contains various practical suggestions as to the arrangement of the 
flowers, and the growth of ‘flower-roots for the trade as well as 
for amusement, and has a special chapter on the diseases of bulbs. 
Mr. Holmes’s worktt is “intended as an aid to students in ac- 
uiring a practical knowledge of botany.” The author has found 
that too often nothing beyond the mere names of plants is learned ; 
and, recognizing the difficulties which in great measure lead to 
this undesirable result, he has attempted to make it comparatively 
easy “to find out the order of any plant belonging to the more 
important natural orders, and of all plants indigenous to Britain ; 
and at the same time to familiarize himself by practical study 
with the various terms used in botany, both in the English and 
Latin languages.” The writer’s method in aiming at this appears 
to us excellent. 


* Brave Men in Action: some Thrilling Stories of the British Flag. By 
Stephen J. MacKenna. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

+ The Theatre. A Monthly Review and Magazine. Nos. I. and II. 

$ Anatomy for Artists. By John Marshall, F.R.S. Illustrated by Two 
— Original Drawings, by J. S. Cuthbert. London; Smith, Elder, 


§ The Englishman’s Illustrated Guide Book to the United States and 
Canada. Fifth Edition. London: Longmans & Co. 
ul Handbook for Travellers in Ireland. fourth Edition. London: John 

urray. 

| Locomotive Engine-Driving: a Practical Manual for Engineers in 
charge of Locomotive Engines. By Michael Reynolds. Third Edition. 
London: Crosby Lockwood & Co. 

** The Bulb Garden: a Manual adapted for both the Professional and 
rae Gardener. By Samuel Wood. London: Crosby Lockwood 


tt Holmes's Botanical Note-Book, or Practical Guide to a Knowledge of 
Botuny. By E. M. Holmes, F.L.S. London: Christy & Co. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,194, SEPTEMBER 14, 1878: 
Prince Bismarck. Eastern Affairs. 
Some Results of the Thames Collision. The Cotton Trade. 
Indian Railways. | The French Republic and the Socialists, § Pauper Education, 
Boulogne Harbour. Central and Local Inspection. 


Common-Room Talk. Alpine Dangers and Precautions. 
The Town Records of Barnstaple. French Sportsmen. 
Ex-Priest on Catholic Morality. Amateurs of Discomfort, 

The Egyptian Customs Revenue. The St. Leger. 


Archbishop Trench’s Lectures on Medieval Church History. 
Wild Beasts of India. The Honourable Artillery Company. Molly Bawn. 
Hodgson’s Philosophy of Reflection. Old English Plate.  Orationes Ore’ 
Eliot the Younger. Minor Notices. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DeRES GREAT WORKS, “The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 


“ CHRIST LEAVING the PRAZETORIUM,” and “CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 
SALEM,” each 33 Pe ee ats with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “ Christian Martyrs,” &c., 


atthe DORE GALL , 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 
CONGRESS, CHELTENHAM, 


GociaL SCIENCE 


October 23 
President—The Right Hon. Lord NORTON, K.C.M.G. 

Presidents of Departments—\. Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law, Mr. Commissioner 
MILLER, ., LL.D.—%. Education, The Hon. GkorGE BRropRICK—3. Health, W. H. 
MICHAEL, Esq., Q.C., F.C.8.—4. Economy Trade, r BONAMY PRICE—5. Art, 
J. GAMBIEB Parry, Esq. President of Council—G. W. HastinGs, Esq. 

e Reading of Papers other culars ma: obtained at Offices, 1 Adam Street, 

FRANCIS G. P. NEISON, Hon. General Secretary. 


September 20. Fee to tures and Hospital Practice, 90 Guineas in one payment, or 100 
Guineas in three instalments. All Kesident and other Hospital Appointments are free. The 
Resident Avenintnents consist of Five House-Physicianeies, Four House-Surgeoncies, One 
Accoucheurship; also Two Dresserships and Two Maternity Assistantships. The London 
Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram with all parts of the Metropolis. 


NORMAN CHEVERS, M.D., Principal. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SESSION 1878-79. 
The SESSION of the FACUL EDICINE will commence October 
INTRODUCLORY LECTURE, at P.at, by Protsor LANKESTER. Mae 


vi 
he Deans and Vice-Deans will attend in the Counc 
1 and 2, for the purpose of giving advice and 
The SCHOOL for BOYS, between the ages of Seven and Sixteen, will PEN 
Tuesday, September 24. = 
Prospectuses, and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, 
Scholarships, and Prizes, of the annual value of n £2,000, to Competition by Students, 
may be at the Ottice of the College. 
The Examination for the Medical Entrance E 
Entrance Prizes (Faculties of ‘Artsand 
the 26th and 27th of September. 


The College is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan 1 only 
minutes’ welk from the terminal of tke North Wastens, Midkecl aud 


ways. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL— 


THIRD SESSION will begin on October 8, 1878. The College supplies, 
of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the ony of continuing their studies &, ‘Gcienae. 


Languages, History, and Literature ; an icularly in those branches of ——— Science 
which are employed in the Arts and TF The Chemical Laboratory is open 
from Ten to Five. Arrangements have been made in connexion with the Departm 


also that for 


e tion with regard to lodging 
of Statens war by h the SECRETARY. Seve: 
Scholars wi compe’ r ear! tober. For Pros us and further information 
apply to EDWARD Stock, M.R.C.S., Recretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The PROFESSOR« 
SHIP of MIDWIFERY in the Queen’s College, Cork, about to become Vacant, 
Sscemranr, Dublin Casti¢, on or Saturday, the ender than the 
‘andidate who ma ve 
his duties forthwith. 
Dublin Castle, September 12, 1878. 


SCHOOL 
DEP. 


1. Chemistry. 

2. Metallurgy—By John Percy, 

3. Natural History—By T. i. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.8. 

By Warington W. Smyth, M.A.,¥.B.S., Chairman. 
6. Geology—By John W. Judd, F.R.S. 

7. Applied Mechanics—By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 

8: Physics—By Frederiek Guthrie, Ph-D.. F.RS. 

9. Mi Drawing—By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 


Maionce Teachers are also admitted to the Leetures at reduced fers. 
apply to the REGISTRAR, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 

The JUNIOR TERM begins September 17. 

The SENIOR November 


TERM, 
containing Names of Professors, ‘Terms, &¢., may be had on application to 


H 
| 
: 
| 
(THE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
| Mile-end.—The SESSION, 1878—79, will Commence on Tuesday, October 1, 1878, when : 
the Prize Distribution will take place. Entrance Science value £60 and £40, 
| will be offered for - tition at the end of _ to new Students. Entries on or before 3 ov 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE (including the s 
Departments of Engineering aud Fine Arts), will begin on Wednesday, October 2. INTRO- per: 
DUCTORY LECTURE, at 3 P.m., by Professor HENRY MORLEY. Instruction is = 
; 
| : 
| 
= 
of MINES. 
AND ART. 
the Twenty-eighth Session, 1878-79, whieh will commence on October 1, the 
of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 
The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming Associates are £30 sum, E 
entrance, or two annual! payments of £20, exelusive of the Laboratories. in ene - 
Tiekets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. = 
Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, Acting Mining ts and. 
: 
Prospectuses, 
Lapy 
2 
| 
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BEDFORD © COLLEGE (for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, 
al awarded by open competition. Candidates to 
Pros; -house, &c., may be had at the 
Political is now The Lecturer next 
Session will be J. xan BA. 


EDFORD COLLEGE.—July 1878.—The PROFESSOR- 


SHIPS of HARMONY and CLASS SINGING, NG. lately held by Mr. HvLLAH, are now 
VACANT.—Applications and Testimonials to ON. SEC., at the College, not 
later than September 30.—H. LE BRETON, i. _ 


ean KENSINGTON. —DAILY CLASSES for YOUNG || 


Penile Senior, Junior, and Elemen' ‘erms from 4 Guineas per term. Six 
ils received.—F or Prospectus the ‘PRINCIPAL, “5 Road, Earl's 


COLLEGIATE and CAMDEN 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—The Camden School for Girls Petia Thursday. Sep- 
tember 12, 1878.—The North-London te School for Girls will re-open on Tuesday, 
September 17, 1878. 


THE DORECK LADIES’ COLLEGE, 63 Kensington Gardens 
Square, Hyde Park, W., will RE-OPEN for the Autumn Term on September 24. 
Principals—Miss M. E. BAILEY and Fraulein NEUHOFER. 


MSs MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 


LADIES will RE-OPEN Tuesday, October 1, at 14 Radnor Place, Hyde Park, w. 


yy Misses A. & R. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late Belgrave 


ee & for LITTLE_BOYS "a RE-OPEN Tuesday, October 1, at 65 and 66 
ardens Square, Hyde Park, W. 


THE OXFORD MILITARY COLLEGE, with the approval 
of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K. 
Governor—Major-General DESBOROUGH, C.B., 
Secretary to the Governor and Director of Drilis—Major JOHN GRAHA M. 
Head-Master—The Rev. JAMES W Fellow of the Mathematical Socicty of 
London, late Instructor in Mathem: al Mili 9 and 
Incumbent of Holy ‘Church, Woolwich. 
Col College best post Education for for the Sons of 


| Return Tickets, available for one Chief Cabin, £5; Fore Cabin, £3 68. 8d 


ES? ATE PUPIL.—A GENTLEMAN, managing an Estate in 
ampshire, has a VACANCY for a eae as PUPIL.—~Apply to CHARLES E, 
Deanyers, Farringdon, Alton, Han’ 


FURN ISHED APARTMENTS, fronting the Tuileries Gardens, 
ee on the First Floor, with Balcony, s nd consisting of Sitting-Room and Bedroom, 
t an y.— tter, to ZETA, Mr. encowe. ancery ie, ni 
or M. Kau Messrs, Douglas & Co., 236 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


N unusually LARGE and noble MANSION, delightfully 
situate, near Town.—The LEASE (with or without the Furniture) tobe SOLD. The 
Mansion, standing i in extensive and beautiful grounds, forming a miniature Park, is admirably 
adapted as a Residence for a family of the highest distinction, and wd 80 as an attractive 
Private Hotel and a charming Retreat, or as a College, First-class School, Sanitarium, or other 
arge Institution._For cards to view and further parsoutess, apply to WILELNSON & Sox, 


| Estate Agents and Upholders, 8 Old Bond Street. Piccadilly, W 


H YDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. health resort for Invalids 


pompen a ‘Turkish Baths on the Premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. Prospectus 
application. 
URS to the WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 


MERICA ; also to BRAZIL and RIVER PLAT TE, 
Tickets are issued by the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, enabling Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, the various places touched at by their Vessels. 

For information as to the dates of Sailing and Routes, apply toJ. M. LLoyp, Secretary, Roya? 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street, London. 


I ——~ DON and BORDEAUX direct, South of France, and the 
ees.—The GENERAL STEAM NAVIG ATION COMPANY'S magnificent 

new Pe ma KE. STREL and BITTERN, with splendid tion, con- 
sisting of a handsome saloon, with a commodious ladies’ cabin, and a ‘comfortable smoking 
saloon on deck, leave London for Bordeaux every Wednesday. 
ward's 

yee. —For further particulars a to the SECRETARY, General Steam Navigation Company, 

71 Lombard Street, E. Cc. 


HOTELS. 
Wop HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
Rooms. 


lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
us Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


Cc 
enable its Senior Pupils to enter as Students 
Copies of the may be obtained from the 2 ree or Suparent. . Military 


College, Cowley, Freapontes who will supply i 
LLE GE. 
Head-Master—The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A. 


E AS TBOURNE 
President—His Grace the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
Master of Modern School_The Rev. G. R. GREEN, M.A. 
ENSUING TERM will not commence until mber an extra Week's holiday 


by R.H. the Grand Duchess 
ry ication for Boarders to be made to the Rev. T. Popmons, the Rev. G. R. GREEN, and 
¥MES, Esq. 


THOS. HOLMAN, Secretary. 


President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Tuition from 10 to 15 Guineas. Board, £45 a year. 
For particulars to Huap-MASTER 0 or the he Hos. SECRETARY. 


TERM begins on Se; 
CHARDSTOOK DORSET, 


COLLEGE, 
RE-OPENS on Thursday, September 


RIGHTON 
HANN. 


re! 
Vice-Principal_The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 
Next Term commences September 24. 


WORTHING COLLEGE.— Principal, Mr. E. LLOYD 


TREVOR. Head-Master, Rev. R. W. St. John’s ,Camb. 
BOYS-—limited to abest forty in number—are prepared for the UNIV ‘RST TIES and PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, also for the Hig) Bommercial Life. The Third Term commenced 
on Wednesday, September 11.—For Prospectuses, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
w. M.A., formerly. Fellow St. College, Cam- 
bridge, and r Thirteen years Assistant-Master at Marlboro and Rug! Assisted 
niversity A First-Grade and Modern Public. School in which 
BOYS are Be Ge and for the Army and Civil Service Examinations. 
27._For p , apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OLKESTONE. —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Oxon.), 


a Cambridge M.A. td all Come staff of Teachers, prepares PUPILS for the 
Universities, des, Woolwich Sandhurst, and all = — Teachers, pre Pupils successful in 


tions for Woolwich and 
SEPARATION for CAMBRIDGE and OXFORD.— 
College, Cambridge, receives 


Rev. H. C. A. 
— Address, Orwell Rectory, near 


in NANCY. — Professor HIRSCH, who has 


years, wi timate tha 
and that his "Schoal is again open. 
Ludgate Hill, and from Professor Hrrscu, Maison Riston, Malzeville, Nancy. 


AN OXFORD GRADUATE (1st Math.), Vicar of a Country 
takes in a few BOYS, from E ight to Twelve years old. to pre epar pare for the Public 


D. MOZLEy, 
: BACEWARD BOYS.—A LADY and GENTLEMAN, living 


trom Tiverpest, into their home LITT! 
as Companion to and to be educated with, of 


their only Son, nearly Nine years of Governess 
attends daily. French N Nurse kept. Pony for partion 
Jars, &c., first instance, H. SEYMOUR, Esq., Atheneum, Liverpoo 


A GRADUATE (in Deacon’s Orders of New College, Oxford, 


French and German, desires a TUTO: Travelling or otherwise, 
assist with Address, W. WhENCH, Glluinout, Surbitom orto 


EDUCATION for LADIES. CRYSTAL 


of ART. SCIENCE ond LITERATURE —Ladies co 
HOUSE, conducted by Mise Scorr, Fh, Cintra Park, Upper Ni ig RESIDENT ad 


TLFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible by Rail, Steamer, or 


Coach. Grand Dinin; Sage Ladies’ Drawing-room ; Reading, Billiard, and Smoking 
Rooms; and 200 comforta le Bedrooms. Excellent Cuisine, Choice Wines, and moderate 
charges. Tariff of T. W. WOSSEY. Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. —Persons having 


one to SELL can apply; or if sent by post their value will be sent per return.—Messrs 
BROWN ‘ING, Manufacturing Dentists, 378 Oxford Street, near the ‘late of Ebury 
Street). “The original and only genuine p' 


QRDER EVERYTHING you require through COCKBURN 
UNITED SERVICE AGENCY SOCIETY, 41 Haymarket, London, S.W., and save 
from 5 to 50 per cent. and much time and trouble by so doing. 


Wittiam 


39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


TABLE CUTLERY. — Knives.! Carvers. 
The Blades are all of the finest Steel. d. per Pairs. @. 
Hi per Dozen li . . 6. 
” 2. 6 
6. 20. 76 
” 3. 21. ” 76 
” 3. “a. 96 
” 42. 3. 236 
Silvered Blades...... ” 3B. 2 
Ditto Electro Silvered Handles . 19 76 


wee TLLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


Tie 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's cag” and 1 Newman Yas 
84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, London, W 


HEL & SON'S 


SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 
HEAL & SON, 


BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198 Totten! rt Road, London, W.—Catalogue post free. 
ON 


H EWET R, 
The MAKERS and UPHOLSTERERS 
e EXCHANGE, 211, 212, 213 Tottenham Court Road, 
Will of offer during the mth, in their various Departments, 
REMNANTS and ‘SURPLUS GOODS 
(Of which y post if Seared), 


will be se 
PRICES for CA! 
They invite inspection o of their ve’ 


DUCED 
large and varied Stock, and will forward their 


New Book of Designs on application. 
| WURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 


| Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to Poo from. 
ted priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Go urt Road, 
aan 19, 20, nd 21 Cross Street, W.C. Established 1362. 
PEARS TRANSPARENT SOAP. 
Pure, F t, and Durable. 
Used by the Royal Family. 
Best for Toilet, Nursery, and Shaving. 
PEARY TRANSPARENT SOAP. 
Recommended in the “ Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine,” by the Editor, 
Mr. Egasmvus WILSON, F.R.S. 
PEARY TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


For a Healthy Skin and Good Com — a 
Of Chemists and —— everyw 
Wholesale and Reta: 


A. & F. PEARS, 31 Great Rumi Street. London. 


LAZENBY & SON'S FIOKLES, SAUCES, and 


at the West End 


it PUPILS. Terms 
Chancery 


A MEMBER of the BAR (Married), resi 
x. Y. Law ‘Publisher, 


of London, desires to receive One or 
—Address, 


T O PARENTS.—A CAMBRIDGE M.A., of Universit ty 
thelr low GENTLEMEN'S ‘workers only) preparing and te he 


, Civil ntion to domestic comfort. 


AD CLERUM.—A few devoted PRIESTS are anxious to 
tending of the with increased clearness and power, in the 


face of new and 
They have reason to of SWEDENBORG may 


to render substantial aid to th h, in her m 
both and at home 

vinced that work might be were these Writings investigated without bias, 
and of charity. » they are desirous of corresponding 
carnest-minded willi join them in thelr proposed study. way 


Communiestions to be addressed to A. Z., care of Castle &: Lamb, 198 Salisbury Square, E.C. 


Wigmore Street, 
uare), and 18 Trinity Street, London, $ 


SAUCE. — Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly ested to observe that h Bottle, 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label many years, signed by 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PER Ex BAU O BK, 


which smo cnloniates to deceive the Public. LEA & PERRINS h ad 

bearing their Signature,“ LEA & PERRINS, which Signatu care NEW 

Bottle of WOR RCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without none Genuine. 

rs, Worces lac! m; and Ex 
ly. tail. by Dealers in i. throughout the World. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
F R Y’S 


CARACAS COCOA. 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.""_Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


Sold Whole. 
xport Oilmen 


XUM 


| 
| — 
| 
| 
Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D., late Senior Student and | 
| 
| 
| 
P | 
PU | 
BNER & Co. 
} = —— = ——— Manufatturers of the es, Sauces, and ¢ ents, 8 ng and favourably distinguished 
e Cavendish ate 


XUM 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


Pp He Nix FIRE OF FIO 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all poeatie World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMP ANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Orrick In LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) + £2,215,000, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The vas OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-ho!ders. 
for A ies are invited from persons of influence. 


[ MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Single } are 2s. 6d. ; NAL price, 15s. a 


TIONAL REVIEW. 


ER. 
The Cry of Labor. What Answer? President Giotsoume, of Williams College. 

Only the Shadow of a Gourd ; a Sonnet. 

Ex-Premier Gladstone. By an America’ 

European Politics from the} French Standpoint E. de Pressens¢, late Deputy. 

An = picedium for Queen Mercedes. 

Russia—II. By Kari Blind “(Enzland). 

Pilgrim Coravane in the East. By Selah Merrill, Archeologist of the American Palestine 


TR. 


Be el Osgood, D.D. 

Recent Changes i in American Beate (Warren. 
Mr. Stanley as an Explorer. By General Miller, of 

The Spelling Name, y Ean ard S. Van Winkle, 


Reviewing the Literary Movement in England, Germany, 
France, ‘and America. 
London: Trtsxer & Co. New York: BARNES & Co. 


Post free, 
MEDICAL EDUCATION.—Parents, Guardians, and Students 


will find in the Students’ Number of THE MEDICAL TIMES AND, GAZETTE, 
pets this Gay. September 14, of information relating to the Universities, Colleges, 
hovis, Examining ies, ‘and Public Medical Services. 
London : J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


PALACE of JUSTICE, VIENNA.—For Interior View, see 

THE BUILDER of this Week Ziso ge af and Plan of Langley Manor House—Preven. 

tion of Railway Collisions—Past an d Future of of Art Labour—Idler oe Paris— las, Isle of 

Man—Chickens Lightho mse_The David High-Level Bridge jon— Works 
m Japan—A &e. 4d.; by post, 4jd. 


REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL MALL LONDON, 8.W. 


Total Funds invested £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with ‘Additions £2,200,000 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 50 years been at the average Rate of 
£2 per annum. 
ry or Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


6 acme Street. And all Newsmen. 
“HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
tions from One Guinea to any stoount, acoordim ig to required, All All 
bent Now ks, English, French, and German, immediately on 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced may 
had free on ieation 


BOOTH’S URTON’s, HODGSOW'S, end SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Po 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
po. way ts, 81, 88, 91, 192, and 1,135 (clean copies)—at Street, 


Brascuks in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. oe. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai. 
ng Kong 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms sutmenty with London Bankers, 
ani eons allowed wher the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills iseved at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe ped of the same undertaken. 
Iuterest drawn, and A) rn Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every gael of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


traneac’ 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


BAL DE CHYPRE—PIESSE & LUBIN. 
This is an ancient Perfume from Cyprus. During the national career of Egypt, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, the Island of Cyprus was the resort of the élite, learned, and 
refined. It was at the time of the Crusades, when Richard I. of England assumed the title of 
King of Cyprus, that the famed EAU DE CHYPRE was introduced into Europe, the com- 
position of which is yet preserved in the archives of the Laboratory of PIESSE & LUBIN. 
‘Those who are curious in ancient Perfumes can be gratified at 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
\ ILLS’ 


THREE CASTLES.”—“ There's no sweeter 
Tobacco mes_ fro rom, Virginia, and no better brand than the * THREE 
CASTLES? ’"_Vide “ The Virginians.” Sold only in Packets and Cigarettes, 

protected by the Name and Trade Mark of 

W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 


LERIES ears » Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
Jurors’ Aw: 


PRIZE 
FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 
fine Old Irish be had of the principal ag 


VERY 
Dealers, and is supplied to erchants, in casks and cases, b 


(THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


Morrison's Island, Cork. 


KINAHAN’S LL & ¥. 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies, pure, mild, mellow, delicious, ont most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical ession, Dr. HASSALL says: 
“ The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. ” 

20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely pure.”"See Analyses, sent 
free on application, 
ag + RUTHIN WATERS —Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, and also Water without 
ali. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN. WATERS. Gretel Springs. ks branded “R. Ellis & Son, 
Ruthin.” Every label bears Trade Mark. 


ELIS RUTHIN WATERS. —Sold everywhere. Whole- 


R. ELLIS & SON, atin, North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square 


INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 


JPDNNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


TA APEWORMS in DOGS. ——‘Cholmondeley Castle, » February 12, 
868.—I have used ‘ Peltire’s 2 Powders’ for the last three years, and never found any- 
thing equal them for Tapeworms in .—ED' DRINKWATER, Gamekeeper.” 
POWDERS are sold. by by all Chemists, and by 
BARCLAY & SONS, 9% Farringdon Rireet, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, now ready, postage free. 
MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 


MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER, now ready, 
tree. Ths Catalogue contains The Life of the Prince Consort, ee s Ride through Asia 
Minor, Thomson's Voyage of the Challenger, Trollope’s South Africa, Green Pastures and 
Piceadilly, By ag 4 be Arbour. Miss Misanthrope, Is He Popenjoy ? and an unusually large 
Selection of other Popular Works in History, Biography, ligion, Philosophy, Travel a 
-\dventure, and the i igher Class - Fiction, ‘and is especia ally to 
1 ‘brarians and Secretaries of Publ and other large purchasers of modern Books. 


MUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY. 

in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
{CHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 

Mudie’ Select lacuy. Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


with the east ible del: 
BARTON ARCADE 


—NOTICE.—All the Books | 


FoR SALE.—LORDS’ JOURNALS, from 1 nga 1819, and 
geod. peeservation.— 


COMMONS’ JOURNALS, from 1547 to 1745, with Index. 
Apply to HOUSEKEEPER, 18 Abingdon Street, Westminster. 
THE INDIAN FAMINE, 1876-1878. 
Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo. with 7 Maps and Illustrations, price 32s. cloth, 
HE FAMINE CAMPAIGN in SOUTHERN INDIA 
- (Madras and Bombay Presidencies and Province of Mysore), 1876-1878. By 
WituiaM Dicsy, Hon. Sec. Indian Famine Relief Fund. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


NE THINE, Edition (Third), complete in 1 vol. 6s. 


MINE is THINE: a Novel. By Lieut.-Colonel L. W. M. 


of “‘ Fair to See,” &c. 


y humour and by in_ perfect 
and the love-making which are its essence and the reason 
that is at once natural, manly, always writes asa 
‘eview. 

~ Mid is not only ae a bright novel ; it is thoroughly valuable as an illustration of character and 
custo! escriptions are forcible without being exaggerated ; dialogue is siwere 
crisp, the transition from grave to gay is admirably 
every now and then one comes across some © hap, image or reflection which serves 4 
the satisfying food of thought and fancy.” 

“ It is written with grace and dashing vigour; its dialogues are spirited and natural ; it 
displays an original vein of humour and wide and delicate Laggan of character ; while it 
oe cumeny ucid and richly-coloured descriptions of Italian ish scenery. The 

ut throughout ite pages the glow of romance is by the 
spar! 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition (Second), crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


OHN-A-DREAMS : a Tale. By Srureis. 

“ The book is to be read for the many. _cotoume and thoughtful and happy touches we 
come upon in its pages. Rev 

“ A pretty love-story, int with as many 7 eppvectotive sketches of character as might 
rth novels of the orthod A 


have rnish 
“ The real merit of the tale, which is very comsidierall e indeed, lies in the style, and in the 
flying of scorn and wit which range through all the a Pall Mall Gasette 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh ent Londen. 
JFFRENCH GIBBERISH. By Just. Afro. Second Edition, 


12mo. 36 pp. 6d. 
L'ANGLOMANIE DANS LE FRANQAIS. By the Same. 12mo, 72 pp. Is. 
HACHETTE & Co., 18 King William Street, Strand, W.C., London. 


ww ready, Second Edition, with Supplement, 2s. 
(CATHOLIC. SYSTEMS of SCHOOL DISCIPLINE; being 
Education.” 


Part II. of “ The Position and Prospects of Catholic Liberal 
and Rev. WILLIAM PETRE 
London : BuRNs & OaTEs, Portman Street and Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. (postage, 3d. 
SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. With Brief _——— 


Notes. By JOSEPH PAYNE, Professor of the Science and Art of Education to the 
College of Twentieth ‘Edition, considerably by the of Poems, 
by permission of Miss Ingelow, Alfred Tennyson, Robert Browning, and others. 
*,* Specimen Copy forwarded to Schools on in of half the selling price. 
London: Crossy Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


Just published, 18mo. cloth, 2s. (postage 


ECONS pour des ENFANTS de Vage ¢ Ans jusqu’é 


London : Crosspy LocKwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


BY AUTHORITY. 
Will be ready on September 9, 1878, imperial 8vo. cloth boards, 30s. 6d. 


THE | REVISED EDITION of the STATUTES. Vol. L. XV. 
tatu w mmittee, an: 
This Volume the Edition of f the Re vised nd Statutes 
Eyre & SPOTTISWOODE, Her Majesty’s East Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. And all Booksellers. 


Price 4s. ; free by post, 3s. 5}d. 


(THE OWENS COLLEGE. ( CALENDAR for the SESSION 


Manchester: J. E. to the College, 33 Piccadilly. 


Seventh Edition, post free, 1s. 
D* WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the onl 
of of this G. Watts, M.D., M.R. 
moe Cc. MITONBLL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
Kew EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
ighth Thousand, Is. 6d. ; post free, 1s. 8d. 
of QUACKS and UAOKERY. 


By “ DerecrTor,” reprinted from the “ Medical 


Successful 
L.S.A., 


“* Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to Revelations,’ 
London: BaILuibre & Co., King William Street, Strand 355 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. | 


THE LIFE of SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. 


By CHARLES RaTHBoNE Low, late Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. crown 


8vo, 21s. 
“Mr. Low's is of sing interest.""—Observer. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By Craupe 


R. CoxpEr, R.E. 2 vols. 8vo. with 30 Original Woodcuts from Drawings 
made by the Author, 24s, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
The account of Lieut. Conder’s labours is not merely the interesting record of a great work ; 
‘thas the additional charm of being exceedingly well written ; and it will always remain one 
of the most valuable contributions to the literature on Palestine. 


VOL. I. of 


THE HISTORY of the HONOURABLE 


ARTILLERY COMPANY. By Captain G. A. Ratkes, 3rd West York Light | 
Infantry Militia, &c., Author of “ Historical Records of the First Regiment 
of Militia.” Demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


LETTERS from MUSKOKA. By an Emscranr. 


Lapy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TRAVELS of Dr. and Mrs. HELFER, | 


in Syria, British Burmah, Mesopotamia, and other Lands. By the Countess | 
Nostrrz (Mrs. HELFER). Translated by JANE STURGE. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. | 
(immediately. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY MORTIMER AND FRANCES COLLINS. 


YOU PLAY ME FALSE. By Mortimer’ 


and Prances Cotirxs. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LOVE’S CROSSES. By the Author of “Olive 


Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


STRANGE WATERS. By R. E. Francrt1oy, 


Author of “ Olympia,” “ Pearl and Emeraid.” 3 vols. crown Svo. 


LIGHT. 


All minor faults are forgotten in the intense interest which the story creates and sustains. 
Mr. Francillon never wrote finer work, itso fine. He might well be content to rest his reputa- 
Aion as one of the freshest most original li writers of fiction upon this one romance 


SALVIA RICHMOND. 


ATHEN 

Probably the first book of a person of considerable ability, who writes with much _fluenc, 
and no small gift of language. Nothing could be better in its way two pages in whic’ 
the invalid and his di i ly and keenly sketched. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


dings are vig: 


THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Crarke. | 


Crown 8yo. 6s. Uniform with “ Bentley's Favourite Novels.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


POMEROY ABBEY. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, | 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. | 


| 


WM. H. ALLEN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


CYPRUS, HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE. 
A 


dapted from the German of Herr Franz von Louer, largely Supplemented 
by other useful Information concerning the Island and its Inhabitants. By 
Mrs. A. Batson Joyner. Crown 8vo. with Maps, 10s, 6d. 


WATER and WATER-SUPPLY, chiefly in 


reference to the British Islands—Surface Waters. By Professor D. T. 
—> M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., F.G.8., &c. &c. 8vo. with numerous Maps, | 


| 
NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, and: 


TRAVEL. By Epwarp Locxwoop, Bengal Civil Service, late Magistrate of 
Monghyr. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 9s, } 


LONDON : WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MESSRS. BESANT & RICE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 


THE MONKS of THELEMA: a Tale of the Day. By the 
Authors of “Ready Money Mortiboy,” “The Golden Butterfly,” “ By Celia's Arbour,” 


CHATTO & WINDUS. AND AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE KINGDOM. | 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


OLD ENGLISH DRAMA.—Select Plays: 


Marlowe's “Doctor Faustus” and Greene’s “Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay.” Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. W. WARD, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of History and English Literature, Owens College, Manchester, 
Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. This day, 


OMER’S ODYSSEY, 18—24. With 


Introduction, Notes, &., by W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 


[This day, 


XENOPHON'S ANABASIS. Book IL. 


Edited with Notes by C. S. JEnrAM, M.A, Extra fep. Svo. 2s. [This day. 


ESSING’S LAOKOON. Edited, with 


English Notes, &c., by A. HAMANN, Phil. Doc., M.A., Taylorian Teacher of 
German at Oxford. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


GCHILLER'S EGMONT’S LEBEN und 
TOD and BELAGERUNG von ANTWERPEN. Edited, with Notes, &c. 
by Dr. BucuHem. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Next week. 


AXSCHYLUS—PROMETHEUS BOUND. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. O. Prickarp, M.A. Extra 
fep. 8vo. 2s. (Wert week. 


OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


MACMILLAN & CO..S NEW BOOKS. 


EDITED, WITH PREFACE, BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


OHNSON’S “LIVES of the POETS’— 


THE SIX CHIEF LIVES, with MACAULAY’S “LIFE OF JOHNSON.” 
(This day. 


(THE EUROPEANS. By Heyry James, Jr. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. [Nert week. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S SELECTED 
POEMS. 18mo. 4s. 6d. (Golden Treasury Series.) 


LARGE PAPER EDITION, crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


“ When we say that it contains some of Mr. Arnold’s most delightful 
poems, we have said that it contains some of the wisest and most melodious 
verse that this age has produced.”— Atheneum, 

“A volume which is a thing of beauty in itself.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


(THE OLD and MIDDLE ENGLISH. By 


T. L. Kineton OLIPHANT, M.A. Being a New Edition, thoroughly revised, 
and greatly enlarged, of ‘‘ The Sources of Standard English.” Extra fep. 
8vo. 9s. (This day. 


| AN ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY, 


based on Green’s “Short History of the English People.” By C. W. A. 
Tait, M.A., Assistant-Master, Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(This day. 


PIABITUAL DRUNKENNESSand INSANE 


DRUNKARDS. By J. C. Bucxnit, M.D., F.R.S. Crown 
price 2s. 6d. 


i IV Y~HANNIBAL’S FIRST- CAMPAIGN 
in ITALY. Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Capes, 
Reader in Ancient History at Oxford. Fep, 8vo. witli 3 Maps, ss i 

(This day. 


(THE SATIRES of JUVENAL. Edited, with 


a Commentary by Professor J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Vol. II. Crown 8vo. 
(In a Few days. 


TACITUS—THE ANNALS. Book VI. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. J. Cuurcn, M.A., and W. J. 
Bropriss, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Next week. 


Q)REGON : There and Back in 1877. 


WALLIS NAsH. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations and Map, 7s. 6d. ) 
“ This unpretentious little volume is a bright and very clever record of a 
journey which the author made to Oregon........ which will tell any one 
who reads it a very great deal worth knowing about Oregon........ 
gether, he has written an interesting and amusing book.” —Speciator, 


ROUND ABOUT FRANCE. By E. C. 


GRENVILLE Murray. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“* These short essays are a perfect mine of information as to the present 
condition and future prospects of political parties in France........ It is at 
once extremely interesting and exceptionally instructive on a subject on 
which few English people are well informed.” —Scotsman, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS 
SUITABLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY: 


A SERIES OF BOOKS NARRATING THE 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND EUROPE 
At Successive Epochs Subsequent to the Christian Era. 


EDITED BY 
E. E. MORRIS, M.A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford ; 
J. S. PHILLPOTTS, B.C.L. New Coll. Oxford; and 
C. COLBECK, M.A. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 


“This striking collection of little vo! 
is a valuable contribution to the literature of 
the day, whether for youthful or more mature 
readers. As an idgment of several im- 
portant phases of modern history it has great 
merit, and some of its parts display powers 
and qualities of a high order. Such writers, 
indeed, as Prof. STUBBS, Messrs. WARBUR- 
TON, GAIRDNER, CREIGHTON, and others 


| 
| 
| 
| 


could not fail to give us excellent w: 

style of the series is, as a ge — rule, 
correct and pure ; in the case of “Mr. ‘a 
it onee into genuine, 


and manly eloquence ; and ‘the eae j 


of some of’ the volumes displays no ordinary 
historical ie secece The series is and deserves 
popu’ THE TIMES, 


Thirteen Volumes, each complete in nat, with Maps and Index, price 2s. 6d. 
CHURCH’S BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGES. 


COX'S CRUSADES. 


CREIGHTON’S AGE of ELIZABETH. 

GAIRDNER’S HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK. 
GARDINER’S PURITAN REVOLUTION, 
GARDINER’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

HALE'’S FALL of the STUARTS. 

JOHNSON’S NORMANS in EUROPE. 

LUDLOW’S WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 
MORRIS'S AGE of QUEEN ANNE. 

SEEBOHM’S PROTESTANT REVOLUTION, 
STUBBS’S EARLY PLANTAGENETS. 
WARBURTON’S EDWARD the THIRD. 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir GEORGE W. COX, Bart. M.A. 
and by CHARLES SANKEY, M.A. 


“The special rpose for which these 

manuals will, we should 
think, admirably serve. 
narratives will make them acceptable to the 
schoolboy as well as to the teacher ; and their 
eritical acumen will commend them to the 
use of the more advanced student who is not 
only getting up, but trying to understand and 
appreciate, his Heropotvus and THucy- 
pipes. As for the general plan of the series 
of which they form rt, we must confess, 
without wishing to draw comparisons for 
which we should be sorry to have to examine 


all the materials, that it strikes us 23 deci- 
dedly sensible. For the beginner, at all 
events, the most instructive, as it is the easiest 
and most natural way of studying history is 
to study it by periods: and ‘with regard to 
earlier Greek ‘and Roman history at all events, 
there is no serious obstacle in the way of his 
being enabled to do so, since here period and 
what has come to be quasi-technically called 

subject frequently coincide, and form what 
may fairly be called an Epoch of Ancient 
History. SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


Nine Volumes, each complete in itself, in fep. Svo. with Maps ar@ 
Index, price 2s. 6d. 


BEESLY'S GRACCHI, MARIUS, and SULLA. 
CAPES’S EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, 
CAPES’S ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND CENTURY, 


or AGE of the ANTONINES. 


COX'S ATHENIAN EMPIRE, 

COX’S GREEKS and PERSIANS. 

CURTEIS’S RISE of the MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 
IHNE'S ROME to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. 
MERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. 

SANKEY’S SPARTAN and THEBAN SUPREMACIES. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


A SERIES OF LOOKS NARRATING THE 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND AT SUCCESSIVE 
EPOCHS. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. 


“ These historical handbooks have the merit 
of limiting the view of the eo pil to distinct 
periors of history treated as distinet historical 
s. To wnderetund with any dezrce of 
fitness the reat character and spirit of an 
epoch it must a studied in itself, on its own 
bearings, and by a due consideration of the the 
peculiar political circumstances and forces 
which moulded its character. In the volumes 


before us this single aim is kept in view, and 
carried out with marked success. The best 


| authorities have been consulted, contempo- 
| rary and modern, and the social life and lite- 


rature, as well as the political character of 
the time, is set before us with vigour and 
clearness by authors who haveevident!y made 
these periods 1 matters of careful and thorough 
investigation.” ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 


In Eight Volumes, fcp. Svo. each complete in itself, with Map, 
price NINEPENCE. 


POWELL’S EARLY ENGLAND UP TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST (price 1s.) 
CREIGHTON’S (Mrs.) ENGLAND A CONTINENTAL POWER, 1066-1210. 
ROWLEY’S RISE OF THE PEOPLE AND GROWTH OF PARLIAMENT, 


1215-1485. 


CREIGHTON’'S (Rev. M.) TUDORS AND THE REFORMATION, 1485-1605. 
CORDERY’S STRUGGLE AGAINST ABSOLUTE MONARCHY, 1603-1688. 
RWLEY’S SETTLEMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION, 1688-1778. 

ENGLAND DURING THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN WARS, 


brow: 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. Paternoster Row. 


38 MODERN ENGLAND, 1890-1876. (In the Autumn.) 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 


ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By the Right Hon. Lord Macauray. 
STUDENT’s EpiTIon, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 
PEOPLE's EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
CABINET Eprr10y, 8 vols. post 8vo. £2 8- 
Lrprary Eprrion, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


contributed to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Lord 
MacacLay. Student’s Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD 


MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Explanatory Notes, by G. O. TrE- 
VELYAN, M.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


| ENGLAND since the Accession of George III. 1760—1860. By Sir Thomas 
ERsKINE May, K.C.B. D.C.L. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 18s. 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: a History. By 


| Sir THomas ErskrnE May, K.C.B. D.C.L. 2 vols. Svo. 32s. 
| 


_HISTORYofENGLANDinthe EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By W. E. H. Leckxy, M.A. Vols. I. & II. 1700-1760. 8vo. 
price 36s. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and REIGN of 


RICHARD III. To which is added the Story of PERKIN WARBECK. By 
JAMES GAIRDNER. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Map, 10s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHOXY 
Frovpe, M.A. 


Liprary Eprrion, Twelve Volumes, 8vo. price £8 18s. 
CauiNeET Epirion, Twelve Volumes, crown 8vo. price 72s. 


CLASS-BOOK HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


for the Use of Students preparing for Examination for the Higher Classes of 
Elementary Schools. By the Rev. D. Morris, B.A. Twelfth Thousand, 
Maps and Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND; with a 


copious Chronology, Tables of Contemporary Sovereigns, and Questions for 
Examination. By the Rev. G. R. GLeIG, M.A. 12mo. 6s. 


| 
LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By 


the Rev. G. R. GLeic, M.A. School-Prize Edition, carefully revised; with 
copious Additions. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth extra, red 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 


By R. Bosworta Smita, M.A. With 11 Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, 
Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. andi 476. By 
Dean MerIVALe, D.D. With 5 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, abridged 


from Dean MERIVALE’s “General Histery of Rome” C. PULLER, Sr. 
late oe of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Thirteen Maps. Fep. Svo. 
price 3s 


HISTORY of the ROMANSunderthe EMPIRE. 


By Dean MERIVALE, D.D. 8 vois. post 8vo, 48s. 


The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC : 


| a Short History of the Last Century of the Commonwealth. By Dean 


MeRIVALE, D.D. 12mo. 7s. 6d, 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 


By Miss Swett, Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Uniform with a “ First His- 
tory of Greece,” by the same Author. Fep. $vo. 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By Miss 


SEwELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Uniform with “The Child's First 
History of Rome,” by the same Author. Fep. Svo. 3s. 6d. 


— 

| 
| 

| 
| 

| 

| 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 


FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW BOOKS FOR THE AUTUMN 
AND WINTER SEASON, 1878. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REFORMATION. By the Rev. Freperick 


GEORGE LEE, D.C.L., Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth, &c. &c. 1 vol. post Svo. pp. 400, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

These Historical Sketches of the Reformation mainly have reference to the reign of King Henry the Eighth. Among other subjects treated of are the Life of 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex ; the Pilgrimage of Grace ; the Destruction of the Shrine of St. Thomas A Becket ; the Murder of the Abbot of Glastonbury; and the 
Desolation of Sion House, Isleworth, &c. In writing these Dr. Lee has had the opportunity of consulting several important unpublished MSS. in private hands, 
both at home and abroad, as well as the recently-arranged English Public Records. 


THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS of the SEA; or, Marine Contributions to 


Industry and Art. By P. L, SIMMONDS, Author of “ The Commercial Products of the Vegetable Kingdom.” 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 16s, 


A GLOSSARY of BIOLOGICAL, ANATOMICAL, and PHYSIOLOGICAL 


TERMS, for Teachers and Students in Schools and Classes connected with the Science and Art Department and other Examining Bodies. By THOMAS DUNMAN, 
Physiology Lecturer at the Birkbeck Institution and the Working Men’s College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TALKS ABOUT PLANTS; or, Early Lessons in Botany. By Mrs. LANKESTER, 


Author of “ Wild Flowers Worth Notice,” “‘ A Plain and Easy Account of British Ferns,” an1 of $e popular portion of Sowerby’s “ English Botany.” Crown Svo. 
with 6 Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


MEMORABLE BATTLES in ENGLISH HISTORY ; with the Military Lives of 


the Commanders. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Plans of Battles, cloth, 16s. 


OCEAN and her RULERS: a Narrative of the Nations which have from the 


Earliest Ages held Dominion over the Sea, comprising a Brief History of Navigation from the Remotest Periods up to the Present Time. By ALFRED ELWEs. 
New, enlarged, and thoroughly revised Edition, crown 8vo, with 16 Illustrations by Walter W. May, 9s. 


CHILD LIFE in JAPAN and JAPANESE CHILD-STORIES. By M.Cuariiy Ayrton 


(Civis Academie Edinensis, and Eléve de la faculté de médecine de Paris). Crown 4to. with 7 Full-page Illustrations, drawn and engraved by Japanese Artists, and 
many other smaller ones, cloth elegunt, 10s. 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL IN TWO VOLUMES. 


THE SECRET of the SANDS; or, the Water Lily and her Crew: a Nautical Novel. 


By Harry CoLitisewoop. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF NOVELS, EACH IN ONE VOLUME, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


MY MOTHER’ DIAMONDS: a Domestic Story for Daughters at Home. 


Maria J. GREER. With Frontispiece by A. Lupovicr. Cloth, 5s. 


LEFT ALONE; or, the Fortunes of Phillis Maitland. By Francis Carr, Author of 


** Not Lancelot, nor Another.” Cloth, 5s. 


By 


“ BONNIE LESLEY:” a Novelette in One Volume. 


Author of “ Cast Adrift.” With Frontispiece by Miss C. Paterson, cloth, 5s. 


By Mrs. Hersert Marti, 


FORTHCOMING GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


KINGSTON’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. EVERY INCH a KING; or, the Story of Rex and 
THE RIV AL CRUSOES. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. his Friends. By Mrs. J. WorTHINGTON Buiss. Super royal 16mo. Illus- 


Small crown 8vo. with 8 Illustrations by Walter Wm. May, 5s.; bevelled trated by Harrison Weir, 2s. 6d. 


ete et AMY’S WISH, and WHAT CAME of IT: a Fairy 
ane RB, #, Mrs. GEORGE TYLEE. New Edition, Illustrated by G. Wiegand, 


FAIRY TALES. Published by command of her 


bright Dazzlingness Gloriana, Queen of Fairyland. By a SOLDIER OF THE 
QUEEN. Post 4to. profusely Illustrated. : 


FROM PEASANT to PRINCE; the Life of Alex- 


ander Menschikoff. Freely translated from the Russian by M. A. Prerzkrr. 
Third Thousand, fep. 8vo, with Illustrations by R. Newcomb, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE-SHILLING VOLS. 
THE DAY of WONDERS: a Medley of Sense and 


Nonsense. By M. SuLLIVAN. Square crown 8vo. with 30 Illustrations, 
gilt edges, 5s. 

HARTY the WANDERER;; or, Conduct is Fate: a 
Tale. By Farrteica Owen, Author of “ Ritter Bell,” ‘“ Steyne’s Grief,’ &e. 
Square crown 8vo, with 28 Illustrations by John Proctor, gilt edges, ds. 

A WAYSIDE POSY. Gathered for Girls. By 


¥. LaBLacne, Author of “ Starlight Stories.” Square crown 8vo. with 15 
Illustrations by A. H. Collins, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE NEW GIRL, or the RIVALS: a Tale of 


ife. By M. E. B. (Mary E. GeLuie), Author of “Clement's Trial,” 
“ The Three Wishes,” &c. Small 


NEW EIGHTEENPENNY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


AUNT ANNETTE’S STORIES to ADA. By Aynerre 


A. SALaMAN. Royal 16mo, with Illustrations by Louisa Corbaux and 
Cc. O. Murray. 


crown 8vo. Illustrated by Alice M. Dawson, 


price 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 


QUEEN DORA: the Life and Lessons of a Little 


Girl. By Karuiren Knox, Author of “Fairy Gifts.” “Seven Birthdays.” 
&e. — crown 8vo. with 10 Illustrations by C. Paterson, 3s. 6d.; gilt 
CASTLES and their HEROES. By Barsara Horton. 


WANDERING BLINDFOLD ; or, a Boy’s Troubles. 


By Mary ALBExT, Author of “ Freddie’s Latin Lesson,” “* Holland and her 
Heroes,” &c. Super royal 16mo. Illustrated by Alfred Johnson, 2s. 6d. 


TWELVE STORIES of the SAYINGS and DOINGS 


of ANIMALS. By Mrs. R. Lez, Author of “The African Wanderers.” 
Sixth Thousand, New and Cheaper Edition, royal 16mo. with Illustrations 
by J. W. Archer, 


LIVE TOYS; or, Anecdotes of our Four-legged and 
other Pets. By Ema DAveNPorT, Author of “Our Birthdays.” New and 
Cheaper Edition, Fifth Thousand, royal 16mo, Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 


LONG EVENINGS; or, Stories for my Little Friends. 
4 the late Captain Marryat), Author of 
* Harry at School,” &. New and Cheaper Edition, Si housan: y 
16mo, illustrated by John Absolon, 
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